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HE Work of which this is a Part , has 
been for fome Time intermitted by unavoi- 
dable Avocations ; It ivas defign’d to pnb- 
lifh Monthly a Grammar of each Confider- 
able Tongue in the World , in a more foort, 
clear y and folid Method , than has been hi- 
therto undertaken ; with a Di flour fe on the 
Genius and Hiflory of each Language , prefix'd to every refpe- 
Bive Grammar ; The Intention was to demonftrate the Alliance 
there is in all that Variety y and afford a readier Key to one 
Tongue or more , that might be occafionally fiudied by the Learn- 
ed and Polite World y than we have been Mafiers of. 

But the neceffary Delays of the Prefs y on fo nice a Subjett, 
join d with the Urgency of other Affairs, have not only retarded the 
Execution of my firfl Plan y but oblig’d me to alter my Scheme 
of fever al Grammars into that of a Differtation ; only the Eng- 
lifh Grammar Jhall be, at large , with the utmofl’ Minuteuefs 
and Accuracy , in due Time > offer d to the Publick , as a floor t 
Grammatical View of the Saxon is here open’d. 

While the Seven firfl Grammars were printing , it was my 
Fortune to live near the Diftance of ioo Miles from the Prejs ; 
fo that the Errata y efpeciallyof the Greek and Latin, are more 
numerous , than in the others : With this , I am, in Juft ice, me 
chargeable . A moderate Scholar wdl eafily difeern and cor re A 
them , and thefe are not intended to exclude the Ufe , either of 
a Mafier, or of other Infiitutions ; but to retrench what is fit- 
perfluous, to regulate what is lefs methodical , and communi- 
cate the Needful in a {boner Ompafs. 

B In 


ii PREFACE. 

In my. Preface to the French Grammar, I took the Liber- 
ty , in a very rtfvecljul Manner, to point out a few fmall Over - 
fj. ts in that oj Mr. Boyer ; I am told , that in the lajl Edi - 
lira c f his Grammar , he has , without giving any particular 
An flier, gene a loofe in perfonal Reflections , 'This is foreign 
;>j the Purpoje ; and if it be true, he has end from the Polite - 
rejs of a Frenchman, as well as the Exacinefs of a Gram- 
marian ; and Ill-breeding is as much beneath my Notice , as 
ray Refmtment . 

Before I connect the Account of the fubfequent Eaftern and 
Nor them Tongues with the l aft Grammar, it will not be a - 
?nifs to premife a compendious Inlet to the Command of any 
Teague in the World. 

1. fie Nature and Terms of Grammar in general, and 

in particular, of the Tongue which is aim’d at, jhould be biown, 
by the Help of a proper Vocabulary y or that of a Mafter . • 

2. An Idea oj the Clafs, undtr which the 'Tongue is rang d, 
and of the Tongues from which it is deriv'd : Its Agreement 
and Difference with them, and the general Strufture of its 
Grammar , fbould be clearly and deteminately form’d 

3. It being f appos'd, that the Student is clearly fur nifto d with 
Die or two of the me ft univ erf ally approv’d Grammars and Di- 
ctionaries, and at fir ft , form of the moll intelligible Au- 
thors, in the Tongue propos'd, He mufl principally mafter the 
Alphabet, and be as familiar , as poffible, \ with the Figure 
and Sound of the Letters. 

4 Tien let him, at ftated Returns of Time, fludy his 
Gammar, by Parts , efpecially Night and Morning ; writing 
ever each Part carefully with his own Hand, fir ft the Nouns, 
tlui the Verbs regular, then the Irregulars and fo on. 

y Chiefly, he ought to blow perfectly the • arious Endings 
of the Nouns in Declenfion; and of the Verbs, in the Ter - 
rain aliens of the Meeds and Tenfes, b> writing down, and get- 
ting by heart 3 as many of the different Paradigms of both , as 
are neceffary. This being the main Difficulty of the firft Part 
cf Grammar. 

6- Li the Syntax, he muft obferve nicely the Government 
cf Words, in the Rules and Examples ; the idioms, a par- 
ticular 
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icular Turns of the Phrafes, Particles, and Proverbs * 
the beft Booh of all which ought to be procurd. 

7. With thefe , and all the other Steps he takes , he ought to 
join the Affiance of a Good Matter, Conftant Exercife, 
and the beft Converfation in the Tongue he would conquer . 

8* He ought , when his Grammar is become tolerably eafy to 
him , to prefcribe himfelf an Exercife, every Night , of tranf- 
lating from the Tongue ftudied into his own ; and his own 
again into the Tongue ftudied, reciprocally. 

9. After this has been praBis’d a convenient Time , he 
fbould try to compofe, either in Verfe or Profe, as his Tafts 
leads him ; never oppofing the Bent of his private Fancy, or 
going, , as we fay , againft the Grain in it ; but tranflate, com- 
pofe, read, tranferibe, converfe, fing in the Language he 
fludies , fee the befi Dramatick Entertainments in it, and 
the like : for private Relifi is the chief Advantage, and the 
fureft Help to Perfection, in all Study whatever , but it may 
be much alter'd, or attain'd, by long and repeated Cuftom. 

10. h the Day-time when he tranflates, or compofe s at Night, 
he fhould read the befi Authors \ Profe in the Mrrn ng, V erl e 
in the Afternoon ; fill repeating a Part of his Grammar in the 
Morning for his jirft Lejfon , till he is complete Mafier of it. 

By this Method , in Three Months Time, a P erf on of a 
moderate Capacity, who is affiduous in his Study, may la) a 
competent Foundation, not only to poffefs, but excel in e~ 
very Tongue whatever, and without this Method , he will be, 
in proportion > defeBive in it. The Parts of it are thefe ; 

1. The general Syftem of Grammar. 

2. The Alphabet and Pronunciation- 

3. The Body of the Grammar it felf divided into Parts, 
chiefly the Endings of the Nouns and Verbs, hi de- 
clining, &c. and the Syntax and Idiom. 

4. Reading the beft Authors. 

5. Tranflating and Compofing. 

6 . AH Kinds 0/ Exercife in the Tongue, a Matter, 

and Converfation ; this lafi includes Travelling in 
the Country where the longue is fpokeu , if you have 
Opportunity . B 2 Let 
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Let us now take a brief Survey of thofe Eaftern and Nori 
them Tongues, the Crammers of which will not be publifb’d 
in thi\ C AJeCticn : Some Infight into the Nature of them is 
requiftc, cfpeciaUy of the Northern, to (hew us the Deriva- 
tion of our V ernacular Engiifh ; and is neceffary in this 
Uni ver fal Grammar, which ( as it is the firft Attempt of 
the Kind in our Language ) may be the Bafis of future Em* 
largements vn this moft ufeful and important Article. 


I. Tl- 


iC 


remaining Eastern Tongues. 


a 
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Id he l a ft was the Arabics; the next was dejignd to be 
the Tl’RKis h, which is an Offspring of the Tartarian ; 
the Turks being originally from Tartary. It is written in 
Arnbick Characters \ the Alphabet differs only in four Letters; 
Seaman, C 7 Y. have given us Grammar so} it. 

he Language of Armenia, which the Chaldee Paraphraft 
til's m is the Minni of the Prophet Jeremy, ck, xv. v. 27. is 
thought to have been a Cc??tpound of the Phrygian and the Sy- 
rian ; it being the Opin on o/Stephanus, that the Armenians 
are deriv'd font the Phrygians; and of Strabo, that they 
come from the Syrians and Arabians. Polyaenus, lib. iv. in - 
firms us , that Orontes, a Nobleman of Armenia wrote an 
EpiftU in Syriac Letters ; from whence fome conclude , that the 
Syrians and the Armenians had antiently the fame Letters . 

The Armenian Church was reconcil'd to the Church of Rome, 
at the Council oj Florence, when the Greek Church was alfo 
reconcil'd to that See . 

The prefent Armenian Letters differ much from the Syriac : 
Acgeius de Roccha affirms, from antient Monuments in the 
\ atican Library , that they were invented by Chryfoftom ; 
that he tr undated the whole Scripture into the Armenian Tongue ; 
that this Verfijn is now in Ufe among them ; that he compos'd 
it during his Exile in that Country. Sozomen-Hift* /. viii- c* 22. 
S:x:. Sen. Bibl- Sancta, lib, iv. Geor. Patr. Alex, de Vit. 
Chryfi Theodoret, who liv'd in the Tear 440, tells us y 
thru the Scriptures were, in his Time, tranftated into the Arme- 
nian Lib de Cur. Gr*c- affect. Kircher fays 3 that 

tht 
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/he whole Scripture is now extant in this Tongue* in fie Vatican 
Library , Prod. Copt. c. v. p. 1 29. The ja?ne Verfion is in fome 
private Libraries. There are three antient Copies of the Arme- 
nian P falter, in the Bodleian Library , in three Vols ; but they 
diffe)' fo mew hat from one another. 

The Modem Coptic is mix d of the Old Egyptian and 
the Greek Tongues ; the Letter s' are from the Greek } fie Greeks, 
after Alexander the Great, and under the Ptolomies, had 
been tranfplanted , in great Numbers , into Egypt ; and before 
that Time , under Pfammeticus, King of Egypt, as we are told 
by Herodotus, in Euterp, Cambyfes ha'd endeavour’d to abo - 
lifi all the Remains of the Egyptian Learning ; this, with the 
Burning of the famous Alexandrian Library , in the Time of 
Julius Csefar, added to the former Abufe y contributed to {the 
Change of the Egyptian Language . 

The Antient Egyptian Church us d this Tongue in their holy 
Offices; which Jhew, that in their Ceremonies, and Number of 
Canonical Books of Scripture , they differ but little from the Church 
of Rome. 

The Egyptian Tongue muft have had fome Alliance 
with the Hebrew, from the Nearnefs of the Countries. Several 
Words of the Hebrew Bible cannot be explain d without the Af- 
fiance of the Coptic, as Tfapnath Paanach, GenxYu 45. 
Remphan, AB. vii.43. Chenna, PfalAxxx. 16. and many 
others . 

There are fever al Manufcripts of the Bible in this Tongue , in 
the Bodleian Library * as alfo various Liturgies, of St. Mark, 
Gregory, Bafil, Cyril ; a Number of Miffals , &c. The Cop- 
tic Verfrns of Scripture are thought to have been made about the 
Time of the Council of Nice, when the Study of Scripture ffu- 
rtjh'd much in Egypt, efpecially in Thebais, and among the 

Monks of that Age . 

The Language of Persia (call'd by the Hebrew Names of 
CuthawiElam, before Cyrus, and afterwards Per fic, from the 
Arabic, Pharis, Eques, in Hebrew Paras, the Skillof Hor fe- 
rn anftlip having been introduc’d by Cyrus into this Country ) is 
either Antient, or more Modern. 

There 
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7 here an flill left fame Remains of the old Perfic, (as rfrt' \ 
find in Bochart ) in antient Writings ; hut what was its ori- 
ginal Letter is not biown. 

The more Modem has heen produc’d by the fever al Changes of 
Government, under the Romans, Arabs, Turks, &c» fine t 
Mahometifm has been receiv'd in Perfia, from the Saracens 
Conquefis , the Arabic have become the Letters alfo of this Tongue, 

It is obferv'd by Bochart, that the Perfians are not mention'd 
by that Name in the Boob of Mofes, the Kings* Ifaiah, or 
Jeremiah ; becaufe they liv'd before Cjrus, who occafiond the 
Alter atun of their Na?ne : But in Daniel, Ezekiel, the Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, and Efther, the Writers of which were either co- 
eval with Cyrus, or liv'd after him , they are after mention'd ; 
and fever al Perfic Words occur in them , ft Dan. vii. 2. Neh. 
ii.8. Efth.iii. 9. 

Theodoret, Chryfoflom, Hierom, and others , who ftcu - 
sift'd about the Tear 400, ajfure us , that the Scripture was then 
tun'd into the Perfic Tongue , but that old Verfion is not now 
extant . But we have the Pentateuch, the Pfalms, and the 

four Go [pels, in this Tongue , at prejent . 

Of the E t h 1 0 p I c Tongue, a Grammar and Diclionary 
have been publijh’d by Ludolf, with a Liturgy of that Chunk 
Ethiopia was antimly call'd Lud in Hebrew, an d the Ethi- 
opians, Ludim. The Eunuch, baptiz’d by Philip, planted 
here the Chriiti?n Faith; it has lafledever Jince , in a fix’d 
Ecclefiaftical Government, under their Abuna < Father ) 
who acknowledges the Jurifdiftion of the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. The Ethiopian Monarch has been falfiy call’d by Sca- 
liger, and others, Prefter, or Presbyter-John : This was a 
Corruption of the Perfic Name of a Chriftian King, who 
reign’d above 400 Tears ago, in fome of the extreme Parts of Afia, 

ca/i’i Padefha Preftigiani, the Apoftolic King ; whence the 

Word Prefter-John. 

The Ethiopic Rites and Liturgy are like the Coptic ; and 
they afe the /Era of tie Martyrs, calling it the Annus Gra- 
tis ; becaufe, under the Perfection carry d on by Dioclefian, 
many of them, as well as the Egyptians, obtain’d the Grace of 

art) room. Their Primate or Abuna, is confecrated by the 

Patri- 


I 
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Patriarch of Alexandria ; hence their Liturgy is much the 
Jame ; it being well known in Hi ft or y, that Rites and U fa- 
geso/ Religion go along with its Church and Prelates. That 
the Egyptian and Ethiopic Churches were one and the fame 
Church , is teftify a by Nicephorus, Zonaras, Cedrenus, the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, and the Ethiopic Rituals, which 
are extant in the Bibliotheca Patrum. 

Kircher tells us, from the Report of fome Abyffine Priefts, 
that this ‘Tongue has a double Letter , one ant tent , con fin d chief- 
ly to the Ufe of the Priefts , and learned Men > the other , ftill 
remaining in common Ufe. This laft they call Geets, free, 
pretending it to be underiv'd from any other. 

There is an Ethiopic Verfion of the Scriptures , which they 
alledge is as antient as the Time of the Apoftles . An Ethiopic 
P falter is extant , printed at Rome, and Cologn, &c. And a 
New Teftament, in that Tongue , printed at Rome, but very 
faulty . 

The Samaritan Char after is that of the Old Hebrew; 
for this Tongue , fee my Hebrew and Chaldee Grammars. 

Accounts , and Grammars of the Malabario, or Da- 
mulian, the Indian, and the Malayan ( which is (aid by fome 
to be the moft mufical Language in the World ) are given us 
by the Miffionaries into thofe Parts; we have fome Relations of 
them in the Books publijh'd by our Society for Propagation of 
Chriftian Knowledge. 

The Chinese /// z Language of Mono ft liable s \ tbe Senfe 
of each Word is diver ftfyd by its different Note or Sound in 
[peaking ; and every Word is mark'd by a di ft in ft Char after. A 
Synopfis of the whole Tongue may be view'd in Father la 
Comtek Travels into China. 

v» 

Tbefe are the principal Eaftern Languages, Grammars of 
which will not have a Place, fir the Reafons above-mentioned, 
in this Colle&ion ; Others , of this Clafs, original , or deriva- 
tive, are either unknown to us, or lefs conquerable; They 
muft be fiught in the Travels of Miffionaries, and other Per - 
fins of Judgment and Curiofity- 

We 
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We mm go on to the Northern, as more immediately pre- 
parative to our Englifh. 

Among the Northern Tongues, the G o t h i c, Isl an- 
dic and Saxos, have a Right to the firft Place : But as 
they will he more amply treated of apart, we will here purfue 

a different Method. 

The Sclavonic ( which is call* d by fome an Off-spring 
of the Chaldee) is a Tongue of great Antiquity, as well as 
tf a very large Extent in the ^ Northern Nations. The 
Tongues of Ruffia, Poland, Hungary, &c. are Dialelh of it , 
Grammars oj it have been pubhjh’d in theft Countries ; and Lu- 
dolt’j Ruffian Grammar, Printed at the Theatre at Oxford, 
in 1696. may fne as an Introduction to the Sclavonic it f elf 
There are extant in it , the Bible tranflated, Rituals, Books 
of Religion, and ethers , in Literature and the Sciences. 
One Simon Polotsk i, a Monk , in the Reign of the Czar Theo- 
dore Alexoviiz, turn d the Pfalms of David into the Sclavo- 
nic Rhythms ; but as many of the original Sclavonic Words 
are unknown to the People , he did not ufe the more difficult 
Toms of it. It is not thought, that a Mau can talk or wife 
learnedly in thofe 'Countrtes, without the Help of the Sclavonic; 
N<r, on the other hand, can the common and more familiar Af- 
fairs of Lije be manag'd with that only , but in the vulgar Dia - 
le&s. So that it is there a Proverb, That you muft (peak the 
Tongue of ycur Country, but write in the Sclavonic. In 
Ruffia, the High-Dutch isfpoken by the Merchants and Tra- 
ders from different Countries ; and that and the Latin, are flu- 
died by flme of tbe^ Ruffians. A School has been long fubfi fl- 
ing at Mofcow, (reeled by the Authirity of the Patriarch, the 
Mafters of which aye Greeks, and teaih the Greek and. La- 
tin Teagues . The late Czar, of immortal Memory, and the 
prefent Czarina, have added new Encouragements and Foun- 
dations, in Favour of the. Men of Letters. It is to be oh- 
ftrv d, that the Ruffian is the principal Dialed of the Sclavo- 
nic; the Letters are the fame in both ; and are generally fome - 
thing like the Greek. The Univerfity of Oxford has or had 
. a Feat of Types, cafl in Holland, of the Sclavonic, with which 
LudolTi Grammar was printed . 

' The 
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The Teutonic is another original Northern Tongue : 
The High-Dutch is a noble Language, founding and map flic , 
but rough and ponderous , which is the prevailing Imperfection 
of all the Northern Languages. The Low- Dutch is of a 
cottrfer Allay , which are the two main Parts of it. 

The Irish is very probably deriv'd from the O’d Pheni- 
cian, which was much the fame with the Samaritan, or un- 
dent Hebrew. The Letters are nearly of the fame Mould , 
and Jo is a great part of the Language. A Proof of this is 
the Punic, or Phenician Scene, in the Pcenulus of Plautus, 
which Seiden, in his Book de Diis Syr is, has endeavour'd 
to reduce to the Hebrew, and which any Perfun, who under - 
flands the Irifh Tongue, may eafily read and interpret , as 
1 am credibly inform'd , by Dr. Raymond, who is pnblijbing an 
Hiftory of Ireland. The Highland-Scotch is a Dialect of 
the Irifh: Ireland was formerly call'd Scotia, and the In- 
habitants Scori, from being ftp pos'd to be peopled from 

Scythia, or the Northern Parts of the Old World, which were 
generally call'd by that Name ; and the Highlanders were or l 
ginally an Irifh Colony . There is a great Affinity bet we in the 
Irifh and the old Celtic, the Language of antient Gaul : 
The Lord’* Prayer is much the fame in both of thofe Langua- 
ges: It has alfo a great Alliance with the Runic, the lllandic, 
and the Britifh or Welfh, and with the ether Northern 
Tongues, which ftfficiently proves' the Derivation both of the 
People , and of the Language , to be Northern It is a fmooth 
and a very expreffive Language ; is far from being dif agree die, 
or impolite , if juflice be done to it, in Speaking and Writing , . 

The Hiflorian abjve-mentiou </, defigns , as he tells me, to 
publtlh a Grammar of this Tongue \ and if the Character 
he has given me of it be true , as, I think , I can confide in his 
Judgment , it mhht be put on a Level with the bejl Tongues , 
Antient or Modern, by proper Culture and Refinement. 

The Old Britiiw or Welsh Tongue ( two Dial ells 
of which are the Corruih in England, and that of Britany 
in France, which was a Britifh Colony ) is reckon d among 
the Original Tongues of Europe by Jofeph Scaliger, and 
Brerewood. The former will have the Number cf them to be 

Eleven, the latter Fourteen. * C Ta- 
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Tacitus, in the Life of Julius Agricola, ferns to inti - . 
mate the Antiquity of this Tongue , Britanniam qui mortales 
initio coluerint, &c. i. e. It is uncertain, whether the firft 
Inhabitants of Britain, were originally of the Country , or 
Foreigners . So Caefar, in his Commentaries, Pars interior 
ab iis, &c. i. e. The Inhabitants of the inner Part of Bri- 
tain tell us , they are all Natives of the Country . So Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, that Britain, in antient Times , 
was not fubjett to any foreign Power. 

Hence, perhaps, it is, that the Britons call themfelves 
Cymro, and in the Plural Cymri, Aborigines, fprung ori- 
ginally from, or, in their Country ; and their Tongue Cymraeg ; 
bee au Je the Beginning both of their Tongue and Nation is 
beyond the Memory of Man. Cymro is from Cyntaf \ or 
C)nt, and Bro, a Country: as Cymlith is from Blith, 
Cymraw from Braw, Cymleth from Pleth. 

Some de-rive the Word from Gomer, one of the Sons of 
Japhet, by whom the IJles of the Nations were divided, Gen. 

2, 5. Gomer, and the Hotife of Togarmah of the North- 
Quarters, Ezek. xxxviii . 6 . fucb as England, and Si- 
cily ( reckoning from the Holy Land ) fays Wolphg. Muf- 
culus, and before him , Theophilus Antiochenus. And 
Jofephus, in his Antiquities, 1,7. See Camden, p* 7. Some 
deduce it from Camber, or Cimber. Thucydides, the Gram- 
marian, is called by Virgil in Priap. Britannus, and by 
Quintilian, Cimber, lib. viii- c. 3. 

As to what is conjettur’d by feme, that the Britifh Tongue 
is deriv’d from the Old Gaunfh, by a kind of Palpitation 
in the pronouncing ; and that frucral Gauiifh Words are 
found in it, by Rhenanus, Sidonius, and Lazius, that O- 
pinion is rejected by Humph. Lluyd, in Fragm. Brit, de- 
feripr. p- 46. William of Malmesbury tells us ( de reb. 
geft. Angl. lib . 1. p. 2 y. ) That the Natural Tongue of 
the Franks communicates rather with the Englifh, both Na- 
tions having come from Germany. However, certain it is, 
that there u an Affinity between the Britifh and the Old 
Franc ic, the frmer Celtic or Gauiifh, and the Anglo-Sa- 
xon Tongues. 

The 
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The Welfh Letters agree very much in Sound with the He- 
brew; The Declining of the Nouns and Pronouns is diftirr 
guijffd not by Cafes* but Numbers only . The Root of the 
Verbs is the Third Per fun Singular ; the Affixes of Pro- 
nouns, with other Words, are melted into one Word. So 7 in 
the Variations of the indeclinable Parts of Speech, in the ab- 
foiute and confiru&ive Forms of Words , in the Laws of 
the Accents, which are only on the laft Syllable, or the 
Penult. In the Phrafes, the Modes of Speaking , the Syn- 
tax, the exadt Correfpondence with the Hebraifms of the 
Old Teftament, in almofl every Page , in the Profody, the 
poetical Part, the fingle, double, or alternate Rhythms, 
it perfeBly flits the Hebrew. It has more Affinity with the 
Eaftern Tongues, than the European. From the Romans, 
indeed) and the Greeks it receiv'd fome Words, and others of 
different Tongues, by Commerce ; yet fill it abounds with 
Words of its own, of the fame Signification. 

Its Duration is remarkable : That in a narrow Corner of 
the Globe, for many Centuries, notwithflanding the Tyranny 
of the Saxons and Normans, the Britons have not only pre - 
ferv’d their antient Name y but their primitive Language, 
without any confiderable Change, or Mixture, to thefe Times, 
Cambd. Brit.) maugre the Romans, the Men of that 
imperious City, as St. Auguftin fpeaks y de Civ. Dei, /.xix. 
c. 7. who impos’d their Language, as well as the Yoke of 
their Empire, on all their Subjects, by exprefs Laws •, fo that 
the Provinces of Spain and Gaul became entirely Latin, 
and that was the Language of almofl all Nations. Viv. in 
Aug. loc. citat. 8c C. 3. de tradendis Difcipl. Aoy a vw 

OpS JTfltvta wfyu 7 T 0 l Plut. in qq. Plat. q. 9. For it was 

necejfary that the Laws, by which the Provinces were govern'd) 
jhould be in Latin, and that the Praetors of the Provinces jhotild 
pafs their Sentences in that T ongue : And there aye now 
extant fome Inftances of the Disfranchifement of Cities , for 
this Jingle Faulty the Ignorance of the Latin Tongue. Dion. 
Caffius, lib . v. c. 57. Lipfius de Pronunc. Ling. Lat. Val. 
Max. lib. ii. c. 2. Triphon. J. Conf. M.xlviii. de re judi- 
cata. We are alfo told by Suetonius, de Tib. Claud. /. v. c.i6, 

C 2 That 
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That a Perfon of Diitinaion, a Prince of Greece , was 
ftruck cut of the Lift of the Judges, and difnaturalizf d> for 
his Ignorance of the Latin Tongue, This alfo was the 
only Tongue approv'd in the Schools, Tacit, lib . iii, Annal; 
Ncr was it allow'd to Ambafl’adors, Petitioners, or Ap- 
pellants, to /peak in any Tongue but Latin, in the Senate. 
Digeft. lib. i. de Srat. ho. de orb. Rom. Vives in Auguft* 
lo cit. & V al. Max. ut fupra. 2Vhy, they compel! d the 
Greeks themflues to talk Latin, not only at Rome, but in 
Greece and Alia, that the Honour of That Tongue [hould 
be more univerfaliy fpread among all Nations . Yet the Bri- 
tons retain d their Language. Gerald, in Itin. Cambr .n t 
Other Tongues have undergone very great Changes almoft 
in e : ery Century. Many Foreign Words crept into the Greek 
it /elf officially after the Imperial Sekt was tranjlated to 
Conihntinopie, as Latin; and aftet‘ that, Italic, Scla- 
vonic, Arabic, Turkifh, •sr^t r ldfiap J azr er.xhct 7a $ } Qgpyzfao&y 
^ryf^l^y hi’/l/eVy evjifttv, &c. r Matt. xxvii. 27. 

vi. 27. Mar. vi. 27. Jo. ii. 15. — xiii. 5—- *x. 7. Act. 

xxi. 3 $. So JiTifizpy fiTtinlity c|sutAccj/ok in Igna- 

tius, Epift. 8. ad Polyc. Ep. p. ad Heron. Epift. n.ad 
E'h. S) 7isztfipt7 % KV/liWy (ju tr Jbh-nfy mflfch®’, &C. in Ju«* 
ft. man. Feitus, who liv'd under Auguftus, tells us y that 
the Latin was fo chang’d in his Time , that it was then farce 
intelligible. Pohbius, lib. 3. affirms, that the Articles of 

made between the Romans and the Carthaginians 
could hxtdly be under food by the bed Criticks of his Age . 
Quintilian avows, that the Verfes of the Salii, compos'd by 
Kuma, were not underfood by the Priefts them (elves, lib. i. 
c. 6. H.w much the Englifh longue has been alter’d in e~ 
very Age m.v, be fen in the Englifn Hiftory (f Holinfliead, 
at the End of William the Conquerour^' Reign , as well as 
it the Poems if Chaucer, and the Writings of each fuc- 

ceedir.g C-nrurv. 

s. ^ # 

But the Britiih Tongue, a Thoufand Years ago , had 
the fame d.om, which it now retains , as appears from the 
Poems cf d th the Meriir/j, Sylvefter in the Time of Vor- 
tigern, abiut the Year of Chrift 450. and Ambrofe, in the 

Time 


the Peace, 
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‘Time of Aurelius Ambrofius, from whom he took his Name t 
about the Tear 470. of Aneurinus* in the lime of Arthur, 
and of Ambrofius Telefinus, in the Time of Malgo, about 

the Tear 580, all which do not fo much differ from the receiv'd 
Way- of Speaking , but that they may be underflood by thofe, 
•who have only a moderate Knowledge of the Britifh Tongue*. 
Hence this is juflly calf d by Cambden, the mofl fimple and 
antient Language. Lately , indeed, from the Intercourie 
of Trade, and Education of Youth in England, feveral 
Anglicifms, and Englifh Words, are come into it, and 
daily encreafe in it . 

Nay, during fo many Ages , it has not been divided into 
more Tongues, but has remain d one and the fame, fince the 
Separation of the Britons from Cornwall ; fince Britifh Co- 
lonies have been tranfplanted, * one into Britany, under' Co- 
nan Meriodoc, about the Tear 384, who join'd Maximus the 
Tyrant, againfl Gratian. Gild. Girald Gulieim. Malmsb. 
Gervas-Cant &c. the other into America, by Madoc ap Owen 
Gwynned, about the Tear 1 1 70. vid. Guttyn Owen Humffr. 
Lluyd. D. Powel. Hacluyt. Tet the Italian is divided 
into the Dialed of Genoa, Lombardy, Tufcany, Rome, 
Naples, Calabria, Sicily, Bergamo, Venice, Trent, and 
Piedmont* Arias Montan. ante Bibl. interim. 

It has been ever the Cuftom for other Nations, to acquaint 
tbemfelves with Neighbour Tongues, and introduce new 
Words into their own, Ingulph tells us, that the Englifh 
ftudyd the French Tongue, in the Time of Edward the 
Confeffor, in the Tear 1040. But this has been fo oppufite to 
the Tafte of the Britons, that feveral Laws have been made 
among them, that their * Bards ( as they were call'd by Lucan 
and CaTar, and are now fill'd ) {ball not admit new Words , 
but be a fort of Guardians, with Rewards annex'd, to their 
antient Tongue- Hence the Welfh Poet, Telefinus, made 
a Prediction, That the Cambrians (bould always preferve 
the Idiom of their Tongue , as well as their Country. In fuch 

Places 


* From Hard, a Druid's Son, the Inventor of Verfe, as fome think* among them 
Srw, Fetrori. Cains dc Antiy. Cant. 
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Places as are rough, barren, mountainous, and unplea- 
fant, like this , the refpecrive Languages have tifually been 
xamtix’d, there being very little Imitation to Foreigners to ' 
vijit them. So zee are told by Lipfius and Humphrey Lluyd, 
that the Northern and Mountainous Part of Spain, which 
urns net fubdud by the Carthaginians, the Moors, and 
the Romans, even now retains the old Cantabrian Tongue. 
Thucydides teftifies the fame of the Atticks, and of the Ar- 
cadians ; the fo ■ mer of which pretended they were <t»n‘xfhvw i 
Sprung from the Earth ; the latter , a&riKfwtf before the Moon. 

So tee are inform d by Jofeph Scaliger, de Ling. Europ. 
that , in Granada, a Province of Spain, the Dependents 
cf the Moors keep the Arabic Tongue, which is call'd by 
the Spaniards Arauiga ; tho the Inhabitants of better Coun- 
tries have learnt the Caftilian. 7 %us the Epirotic Tongue 
fill remains in the Mountains of Epirus ; and the fame is 
the Lot of the Britons, who, as Virgil tells us , are divided 

from the whole Glebe. 

But , you will fay , that the Britifh Tbngue is harfh in 
the Pronunciation, difficult , embarrafs’d, uncouth , inelegant . 
And yet, all Men think the Tongue they commonly fpeak and 
under fl and, to be Sonorous , eafy, and agreeable , and look upon the 
unknown Tongues to be lefs confiderable, becaufe they do not 
kmw them* Junius. Cic. in Oratore. Ilai, c/;xxviii. u. 
r Cor. xw. 2 1 • The Hebrew it felf is rough \ half the 
Letters, alrnoft , have a Degree of Afpiration. And Aben 
Ezra informs us, that fome of them are fo difficult , that tin- 
lefs a Man be accufiontd to ’em from his Infancy, he can- 
net punounce them (In Exod- iii. Ar. Mont, ante Bibi. 
interim ) fuch as n ; y, for winch it is thought that the Greeks 
and Latins have no Sound ; wherefore the latter is often o- 
mitted y as Amaieck, Efau, Jacob, &c. Sometimes is turn’d 
into G, as Gomorra ; fometimes into H, as Heber, &c. 
Indeed, all the Eaftern Tongues are very Guttural ; and all 
Languages were antiently very rough and fcabrous. The Af- 
perity of a Tongue is an Argument of its Antiquity. The 
Old Latins us’d to write Leciones, Cartacinenfes, Maci- 

firatos, &c. for Legiones, Carthaginenfes, Magiftratus ; 

as 


% 
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as Celfus, de vulg* Ling. leal, c 7. fays it was inferib'd on 
an antient Column, dedicated to Duillius. The more light , 
foft, delicate Formation of Words was the Effect of the 
fubfequent Ages ; Hence , fays Lipfius, de Pron- Ling. 
Lat. the genuine and right Pron untiat ion of Words is an- 
tient, the new is a fpurious Utterance* 

The Britilh Church was call'd Ecclelia primogenita ; be- 

caufe Britain is faid to have publichJy receiv'd the Faith o£ 
Chrift, before any other of the Provinces, SabeiJic. Ennead .7. 
lib. 5. Placina in Eleuther. Gildas, &c. ajfure us, that 
feveral Monuments of Learning were extant in the Jewifli 
Tongue. We learn from C#far, that the Difcipline of the 
Druids was found at firft among the Britains, and thence 
tranjlated into Gaul ; and that the Gauls tifually went into 
Britain for Learning and Education . Comment. /. 6 ■ La- 
fiantius, Tacitus, Laertius, Eufebius, de Prep. Evang. 
and Plautus in Aulular. mention the Druids. Caius 
thinb they were fo call'd from the fourth Britifh King, who 
was of that Name. Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, l. xxx. 
o 1. affures us, that Magic, or Natural Philofophy, was 
fo furprifngly cultivated among the Britons in his lime, that 
one might think, the Perfians borrow'd it from them • It is 

■plain, that the Britons were fludious of Literature, before 
the coming of the Romans ; for it may be collecled from 
C#far, &c- that they then us'd the Greek Letters, the 
Footfteps of which fill remain amotg 'em. It is inf err'd by 
Annius of Viterbo ( in Berof. Antiq. lib <$.) from Cadar, 
Xenophon, in lib* de Equivocis Archilochus in Epito- 
me Temporum; Jofephus, contra Appionem Grammat: 
that the Greeks did not receive their Letters from Cadmus, 
but from the Celt#, or Gauls ; and the Gauls from Samoth 
Dis, call'd y Ser, from his Knowledge of the Stars. Camden 
owns, that the antient Greeks, among their other Voyages , 
came into Britain. Athen#us writes, that Pnileas of Tau- 
romenium was here, 160 Tears before Csefar. Deipnof* j. 
de nav. Hieron. Caius thinks it probable ( let the Reader 
place what Credit on it he pleafes ) that Anaxagoras, the 
Philofopher, about the Time of King Guchelin, the Husband 
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of Martia, the Legifiatrix, and one whom Bede calls very 
skilful in Greek, was at Cambridge, and there dy d in a 
Houfe y which gees ly his Name : About the Tear 330. be- 
fore the Birth of Chrift. King Bladud is faid, among 0- 
tiers, to have gene to Athens for the fake of Learning. Cains 
ce Ant. Cant, hi 1. ajferts, from Gildas, Berofns, and 
his Ccmmentatcr, Annins, that ^Aborigines of this Ifland, 
cultivated Letters, foon after the Deluge, from the lime of 
the Giants ( yvfyw filiorum terr*, Aboriginum ) Samoth, 
fur tame A Dis, and Sarron- Pliny fays , this Ifland was fa- 
mous for Greek and Latin Monuments ; and it is likely they 
cnee committed much of their Knowledge to Writing ; tho the 
Druids fiddly prohibited the writing, any oj their Difcipline. 
Had we the Laws of Martia, made about 330 tears before 
Chrift; and thofe of Moeimut, made 415 Tears before 
Chrift, (f orris Footfteps of which have by feveral Lawyers 
hten affirm'd to be in the Laws of England ) the ' latter 
whereoj Gildas, the Wife , re (inflated from the Britifti into 
Latin ; as both are faid to have been render'd into Saxon, 
by King Alfred ; I fay , had we now thefe Laws, as thofe of 
| Keel, fu namdthe Good, are ftill extant , they would give 
a more ample Teftimony to the Ufe of this Tongue, than the 
proceeding Confiderations. 

\ 

Proceed we now to the Gothic, the 
Runic, and the Saxon Tongues. 


The Gothic Tongue is a Language of the fir ft Anti- 
quity , as well as of great Ufe and Curiofity , to thofe who are 
defic its of knowing the “Northern longues ; of which this 
is the Mother and the Foundation. 

Dr Hicks, in his Inftituticnes Anglo-Saxonics, has la- 
bour'd much , at the Infiance chiefly of Bifhop Fell, to dear 
the Northern Tongues, for folid Purpofesof Learning and 
Religion. But 


T Mace above 2 zz Year: 220, and confirm'd by t he Pope, and die Bilhops. 
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But here it is to be remark* d y that we mu ft have Jome 
Light into the Hiftory of the Goths, before we enter upon 
the Language- 'They were a People hardly ever known or 
obferv’d, till that great Revolution they occafion d in the We- 
ilern Parts of the Roman Empire ; where , with other Nor- 
thern Nations, they broke in upon it> and wrefted it from the 
Hands of tbofe, who had almoft engrof'd , for many Hun- 
dred Years, the Monarchy of the World. 

The Goths are branch’d out into a great Variety of Na- 
tions \ and in general , are they who poffefi'd the Countries of 
Sweden, Norway, Jutland, &c. with fime Parts of Tar- 
tary, and the Old European Scythia. The Name and O- 
riginal of them is thought to fpring from the Get#, and t iE- 
lius Spartianus affirm*, that the fame People were originally cal- 
led Get#, which afterwards bore the Name of Goths. Jut- 
land, or the Land of the Jutes, as fome interpret it 3 is like- 
wife conceiv'd to borrow its Name from them . 

The Appellation of Goths is given to them , according to 
each Country they inhabited , or fubdud, as the Mcefo-Gothi, 
Scandia-Gothi, Norreno-Gothi, &c; Their chief Seat is 
reported to have been in Gothland, now a Part of the Swe- 
difll Dominions; whofe Monarch dees ftill wear the Title 
of King of the Goths and Vandals* 

The Time when they were ftr(l remarkable, was about 
Anno Chrifti 364. U. Con. 1104. or , as Helvicus, 1114. 
and in the i%6th Olympiad, in the Reign of Valentinian 
and Valens. The Occafion was, their Irruption into the 
Roman Empire ; taking Advantage of the unhappy State 
of it y when it was weaken'd by Feuds both in the Court, the 
Army, and the Populace ; as well as by the Jars in Reli- 
gion, that happen d at that JunElure, and confpir'd to ruin 
the publick Quiet and Safety. Before that y the Goths were 
very inconfiderable and obfeure ; partly reduc'd , and pari * 
ly bridled by the Roman Arms; and fo very contemptible 
for their Want of Knowledge and Government, and the 
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politer Arts of civil Life and Humanity, that the Gets, 
as well as the Davi, the Dalmatians, &c. were the ufual 
Slaves of the Romans, and Geta was a common Name 
fir a Slave in their dramatick Pieces. 

The Manner of invading the Empire, in thofe Grcum- 
fiances , was firfi by attacking the mm remote Parts of it, 
nearefi to their own Countries, under the Conduct of their 
refpeftive Leaders. For the Romans \were then obliged to 
draw off their Forces , in order to check the Growth of do- 
mefcick Faction. This afforded an eafy Occafion to the 
barbarous Northern Nations to fall upon them , and in 
50 Tears they almoft overfpread the whole Empire . 

Tacitus fpeaks of the Gothones, part of the Suevi, in- 
habiting the Land of Pruffia, as it is conceiv'd ; but whether 
they be the fame with our Goths, or a Branch of them , let 
the Judicious decide \ when firfi known among the Romans, 
they are plac'd by all the antient Writers on the North fide 
of the liter. 

They had fome Engagements with Ant. Caracalla, and 
defeated the Roman Emperor Decius, Anno Chrifti 253. in 
a fet Battle . In the Time of Valens and Valentinian, a 
Feud arofe between two of their Leaders , PhritigerneS, and A- 
thanaricus. Tl:e Difadvamage fell on the former, who on 
his Application to Valens after it, by his Succours gain'd 
the Victor)'. Then his Faction embraced the Gofpel, corrup- 
ted at that time with Arianifm *, Valens himfelf was an Arian. 
Afterwards all the Goths were driven over the Ifter by the 
Huns, and were fettled by Valens on the Frontiers of Thrace, 
in Mcefia, whence call'd Mcefo-Goths, and the whole Na- 
tion was tainted with Arianifm ; here Ulphilas was their 
firft Bifliop. Our Englifh Saxons were a Branch of them, 
and preff'v' d much of their Cuftoms, Religion, and Lan- 
guage; which Impreffion of the Gothic Manners they 
brought into England; fo that as we cannot know the Englifh 
Tongue without the Saxon, we cannot anive at a true 
Knowledge of tfc Saxon, without fome Infight into the 
Gothic. 
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'This carries me to Jfeak of their Tongue : The Gothic 
Tongue was mixed and varied as that People were mingled 
by the Chance of War, of Commerce, and the like, with o- 
ther Nations. But the oldeft Dialed of it , that we know, 
and which is the Source of the re/?, and of all the Northern 

Tongues, is the Mcefo- Gothic, or the Uiphilo-Gochic, 

call'd fo front Moefia, or Myfia, a Country bordering upon 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Thrace, and from Uiphilas, fir ft 
Bifhop of tloe Moefo-Goths, a Man , with Allowance to 
that Age, of great Learning and Piety j who, about the Tear 
370. in the Reign of Vaiens, made a Verfion of the Go(- 
peis, and feme think of the whole Bible, jwn the Greek, 
for the Ufe of his Countrymen, who, tho at firft Heathens, 
were, by degrees , converted to the Chriftian Religion. 

The Letters of this Tongue are near a- kin, for the ?n:ft 
part , to the Greek , and to the Roman, which is ac- 
countable from their mixing with the Greeks and Romans 
in the Empire. The prefent Alphabet is afcrib’d to the In- 
vention of Uiphilas ; for whether they had any Lem s be- 
fore their Converfion to Chriftianity, or what they were , is 
unknown , and perhaps the Contrary is more pn liable* 

The Syllables of this Tongue are clogged with Confonants, 
which is the Imperfection, more or lefs , of all the Northern 
Tongues, and may arife partly from the native Roughnefs 
of the Climate and Temper of the People , the greater Harflv- 
nefs of their Organs of Speech, compar'd with other m re 
Southern Nations, and their want of that freer Commerce 
with the reft of Mankind, especially the more polifh’d in 
Language and Manners, which is requifue in every Age to 
file a Tongue, wear off its rough Corners mutual Cor- 
verfation, and 7 nake it fmooth and eafy . 

The Words of this Tongue are very often moulded like the 
Greek, allowing for the Difference in Harmony. They are 
great and full in the Sound, and mighty and forcible in the 
Meaning $ fo proper for a bold and majeftick Way of Ex- 
preffion, that the Saxon Writers, as .Qedmon, &c. are oh- 
ferv'd to borrow very much from the Gothic for that Purpofe. , 
J’he Conftruftion and the Grammar are particular to this 
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* Tongue y but are a Key to all the Northern in general , 
which can never be duly known without it. 

‘this is one principal U k of it. Another is, to read a 
very antient Gothic Verfion ( hinted above ) of the Four 
Go ip els, done from the Greek by Uiphilas, Bifhop of the 
Goths in Moefu , who is recorded by Socrates, Eccl. Hift. 
lib, iv. c. 3. and by Sozomen, Eccl* Hift. lib. vi. c. 33. to 
ha^e been the Inventor cf the Gothic Letters, and to have 
irai: dated the Scripture into that Tongue. PhiloftorgiuS 
writes, ihat be turn d the whole Bible into the Gothic, ex- 
cept the Bocks o^the Kings ; which he omitted , in fear that the 
Goths, a martial People, jhould be more infant d to War by 
the reading of them . 

This Book is among a Number of others, that were pre- 
fect d to the College of Antiquities in the Univerfity of Up- 
fai in Sweden, by Gabriel de la Gardie, Chancellor of the 
King cf Sweden. It was his Order, that this Book Ihould 
be preferj d in a certain Cheft, for the Reverence due to the 
Word of God, and the Majefty of the Gothic Tongue. 
It is ccve-f d with Plates of Silver, and thence is called the 
Codex argenteus. 

if ere is in the fame Place a Copy of this Book, in Go- 
thic Chara&ers, with the Binding and Leaves gift with 
Gold. 

There is likewife a very neat Copy of this Piece in loofe 
Papers, among the Books of Francifcus Junius, who prin- 
ted the Ulphilan Verfion 0} the Gofpels from it, with the 
Saxon, at Dort, in the Tear 1665. It had been a great Ad- 
vantage, if he had put out the Canons with it, call'd the 
Eulebian, written at the End of the Cod. argent, in Gothic 
Letters. There is an Epiftle from the Great Primate Ufher 
to Junius, at the End of his Gothic Alphabet, before his 
Gloffary, in which he quotes feveral Vouchers of good Cre- 
dit, that there were formerly extant other Books in that Tongue, 
which took in the whole New Teftament ; and he cites 
Jof. Scaliger, affirming, that the Goths, who live in the 
Precopian Tartary, do, to this Day, read both the Old and 
New Teftament, written in the fame Tongue they usd in 
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tbs ‘time of Ovid, and in the fame Letters, that were con- 
triv'd by Ulphilas. 

See Bonaventura Vulcanius de Literis & Lingua Go-- 
thorum, &c. Printed at Leyden. 1597. 

The Helps to it are the Gloifaries o/Junius and Stiernhelm- 

This Tongue may be of great Confequence to fome , who 
are curious in the Northern Learning, and would be as 
good Textualifts, as poffible , by thefe Lights, and would 
kyiow the Foundation of all our Northern Tongues, how- 
ever dry or difagreeable it may appear to others of a differ 
rent Turn } and this was a Jujficient Motive to difcourfe 
upon it. For if it may ferve one good End , / fhall think 
my Toil in the Undertaking well rewarded. 

The Islandic or Runic Tongue. As the Rela- 
tion between the greatejl part of the Tongues makes the Know- 
ledge of them a very valuable and ufeful thing ; fo the par- 
ticular Alliance that may eafily be vbfervd in the Northern 
Tongues is a Motive to the Study of them. There is a vi- 
able Chain and a Connexion which goes thro 9 all of them ; 
1 will only for a Proof give two Inftances in this Tongue. 

No Account can begiven of the Word * in our Tongue f 

fo juft and reafonable , as from the Runic. Where we find the 
Word that anfwers it , and gave rife to it, is, ttUOO ; compa- 
red thus, tlHOO, miOQJP, miooliur ; whence our mo, more, 
moft ; fo that mo is only the Pofitive Degree of more. 

Again , the Word is the Plural a Runic 

Word ; not us 9 d in Englifh but in Compoiition, as Mid- 
day, Mid-night, Midway. 

ipifc in the Saxon, which borrows much from the Runic, 
and is the Parent of our Tongue , is declin'd in the 

Plural, and middle is a Diminutive from it. 

I could give a great Number of the like Inftances, but thefe 
are fufficient for a Tafle to the difeerning Reader. 

Before I go farther into this Matter , it may not be arnifs 
to offer a fhort Account of the Country and the People, 
among whom the Iflandic Tongue is fpoken . Island 




* Wc are oblig’d to life Tgt Letter { for want o£ Runic Characters. 
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Island is an Ifle , that belongs at prefent to the Kingdom of 
Denmark, call'd Iflande by the French ; het Iflandt by the 
Dutch ; Tlflandia by the Italians , Ynflandt by the Ger*. 
snans and Poles. It is of great Extent , and lies in the North 
Sea, between Norway, on which it depends , and Groenland, 
fir etch'd out from Eaft to Weft, thought by forne to be the Thule 

of the Antients ; But Solinus and Tacitus place it among 
the Britifh Ides. In Length it is zoo French Leagues ; in 
Breadth about 100. It is pretty well cultivated and fruit - 
fuly towards the Shore , but in the Inland Parts is mountain - 
cus and barren , Naddock, a Norwegian by Nation, is re- 
ported to have made the firft Difcovery of this Ifiandy in the 
Year 8<5o * and to have call'd it Snaelandt, u e. a Snowy 
Country ; after that, Floco, a Norwegian Pyrate call’d it 
Ifland, from the cold and icy Temper and Situation of it ; for 
it is faid to be continually frozen for the Space of eight Months. 

Theodorus Thorlacius Hoi a, a Native of it, in bis Dif- 
courfe on this Subject, divides it three ways, 

1 . Into four Parts, according to the four Quarters of the 
World, Eaftern, Weftern, Northern, and Southern. 

2. In regard of the Ecclcfiaftical Government into two 
Diocefesj that of Hola, and that of Schalholt. 

3. In refpeft to the Civil Government into twelve Pro- 
vinces. 

As to the firft Divifion, the largefl and the left improv'd 
Part is the Northern, call'd Nordiandinga Fiordungurj 
the Bounds of which to the Weft is the Bay Rutafiordur ; 
to the Eaft the Promontory Langanefs ; to the South, a 1 raft 
TraB of Defert, in the Length of the Ifland . The Eaftern 
Pan is cal Id Auftfirdinga Fiordungur , and corruptly by 
the Merchants , Auftlandinga; not very populous , but very ex- 
tenfive ; is bounded to the North with the Promontory Langa- 
Nefs ; to the South with the River Jokuls aa; to the Weft 
the Defen ; the Southern Part is catfd Sunnlandinga Fior- 
dungur, bounded to the Eaft with Jokuls aa ( afl is a Ri- 
ver in the Ifland Tongue ) to the North with the Defert in 

the Midfl of the Ifland ; to the Weft the River Albis, or 
Elb, winch throws it felf into the Bay Bogar fiord. Laflly, 

3 * & 
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the Weftern Part of the Ifland call’d Weft Firdinga fiordun- 
gur, is feparated from the Southern by the River Alb, and 
from the Northern by the Bay Rutafiord. 

As to the fecond Divifion, the Diocefe if Schalholt takes 
in three farts, Eaft, Weft, and South ; that of Hola hat 
the North, which is the moft ample, and the beft peopled. A 
Diocefe is call’d Stigte in this Tongue, this latter Part 
has four Provinces, whereas the Eaftern has only two , and 
each of the reft has three: 

Thefe Provinces are called feverally Thing or Syflur. 


In the Eaftern Part 


In the Southern - 


In the Weftern - 


In the Northern 


Mula 

Skaptafols 

Rangaar 
Arnes 
Kia lames 


jThing: 


Thing. 


Thueraar T 

Thomes VThing. 

Tofcha fiardari 


Hunawats 
Hagranes 
Wadlu 
Thing Eyar 


Thing* 


Each Province is ful/divided into lejfer Trails, call 9 d Rap* 
pa {whence perhaps our Rapes, in the Divifion of Counties) 
but fee of thefe more largely what is written by Arngrim Jonas; 

In Ifland are about 330 Parifhes. The principal Towns 
of it are Hola, in the Northern Party and Schalholt in the 
Southern Part ; whwe is the Caftle, Befeftede, the Refidenct 
of the Governour for the King of Denmark. The People 
are call'd Xf\ ander, by the Germans ; Ies Iflandois, by the 
French; gli Iflandefi, by the Italians. 

Atino 1070. it receiv'd the Gofpel from Adelbert or A- 
thelbert, Arch-Bifhop of Breme ; who founded the two Epifi 
copal Sees ; and eight religious Houfes were afterwards endow'd 

here* 
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Anno i i6q» it came , with Norway, info the hands of 

It full retains its Bifhops, but pro- 


here • 

the King of Denmark. 

feffes the Lutheran Religion, and the Revenues of the Men 
naileries have been turn d to other Ufes. More of ffex Ifland 
fee in Heylin- Cofmogr* B. II. p- n j, n5. 

Tfhe People are of a Character very plain 9 fimple , ^ and 
unpdifb'd : But upon their Mixture with the Norwegians, 
have receiv'd likewife a great Jmprejjion of their Cuftoms, 
Manners, and Language. 

The only Grammar that we know of their Language was 
corn pi I d by Runolphus Jonas, a Native , and a School- 
Mafter in this Ifland ; and printed at Copenhagen. T’he 
Types were perfect, cnly the lefler Letter call’d ( the 
greater of which is ) was wanting at the Danifh Prefs, 
and in/lead of it, they were confin'd to ufe the German Cl)* 

‘This Grammar was tranfmitted to Dr. Hickes by Monf 
Mecken, Chaplain to Prince George of Denmark ; and 
publifb’d with his two other Grammars of the Northern 
Tongues, the Saxon, and the Gothic, at Oxford i6%9 . 

It was a Work, to the Compofer, of great Toil and Dif- 
ficulty, becaufe the fir ft in the Kind ; and very much embar - 
rajs' d by the Variety of Words, and the Fatigue of re- 
ducing them to certain Rules. 

The Tongue it felf is, like all the Northern, rough, and 
haded with Confonants, but much fmootber than the greateft 
peart tf tfcm. 

The Author 5 / Motive to enter upon this Task was the 
Copioufnefs, Force, and Beauty of the Tongue, its eafy 
run into the Latin, and Agreement with the other Northern 
Tongues. 

His Method was, to amafs all the Words he could gather 
in it , and view what were declin'd alike , and what diffe- 
rently, hence he form'd his Decleofions and Conjugations, 
which are the very Eflence of Grammar, and the hardeft 
Branches to be mafterd in a Tongue, that was never at- 
tempted before in that manner . The reft did not vary much 
from the ufual Grammars of other Languages. 

Ht 
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He was encourag'd and affifted in it particularly by the 

Great Glaus Wormius, M- P. in the Univerfity of Copen- 
hagen, and by other Men of eminent Learning in that Place, 
Wormius, from antient Monuments, had refold a great 
deal of the old Runic Learning, and this Tongue is the Mo- 
dern Runic. The old Runic, or the Cimbric, is the Mo- 
ther of the Swedi/h, Danifh, Norwegian, and Iflandic 
Tongues ; and if the Judgment of Dr. Hickes be true, there 
are many Footfteps of this lafl in the Italian and the French 
So eurtois, courteous, butt, Jfl. Civility ; Soupe. Ifl- ab 
Ripa 5 bouclier , a Buckler, Jfl. buhiare ; auberge, 
ijttbttff,- Sire, Mailer, Id . d&ira; Suit, fticir; Priion, 
p^lfuntl ; Mignon, lUlHiiOIl, the old Francic Word, to 
love, &c. 

The Harmony of this with all the Northern Tongues, 
might .be provd in a great Plenty, of Examples ; as 
€Tan, erail, to eat . ( the ift Gothic, 2d Saxon, 3 d If- 
landic, as you may obferve by the Letters) fo tWitf, or <lu£, 
ANSTS, GrXce, Saviour \ whence, perhaps the Hans Towns, 
and the Words Anfhelm,&c. ban, (a Wound) 

bawn’d, a Norfolk Word f or, f veil'd with a Stroke; taint?, 
fangaft, in the fame Dialett \ tjjab, that : And fo a great 
Number o/Pronouns, Nouns, Subftantives, and Adjectives, 
Verbs and Participles, which agree almofl with the Saxon, 
and Englifh, &c. 


oar, 

oar. 

film, 

din. 

oatta, 

eight. 


door. 


alhes. 

% 


daughter. 

flufta, 

to eke. 

Oupn, 

dwindle. 

6at>, 

bath . 

Cftcdi'!llJC!!j 

to long after. 

Dau&p, 

death. 

PACT. 

edge. 

fep, 

to dye« 

eren be, 

emhd, &c 


The Examples of this Kind are numberlefs; Dr ♦ Hickes 
has made a Parallel of them , in an E(fay towards a Dictio- 
nary of this Tongue. 
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• The Ufe of this Connexion and Likenefs of the Tongues 
is manifefi, to trace the Source, and fo the true Senfe of any 
Word that is doubtful and obfcure ; to find the Original of 
Words and Language, and give light , Strength , and Cer- 
tainty to both of them . 

The chief Authors who have written on this Language are 
Wormius, Verelius, Refenius, Stephanides, Arngrim 
Jonas, Scheffer, from whom a Lapland Ode has been tranf 
lated in ffaSpe&ators, as well as an Iflandic Poem done into 
Engliffi in Dryden'x Mifcellanies ; alfo a Book entitled , 
Hervarer Saga, put out by Wormius. 

Specimen of Books in this Tongue . 



Literatura Runica & Lexicon Runicum,") 
Danica Monuments, 

Series Regum Danis, 

Fafti Danici, 

Runographia Scandica, by Verelius? 
Hervarer Saga. A Hi /lory , 

Hiftoria Gothrici & Wolfi, 

Excerpta ex Wormio per juniurri, MS * ■ 
Gothic*-Runa; Difticnarius, MS'. 


by Wormius. 


In the Bodle- 
ian Library- 


Thefe were given by G- de la Gardie, Chancellor of Sweden, 
to the Ufitverfit) of UpiaL 

Jtonunga &affurne. or Hiftory of Kings. In antiem 
Iflandic, turn'd into this Modern Tongue- By Rugman, 
a Native. 


Sftg&OGft. a Bod ) of Laws* 

Chronologia* 

Annales Gmenlandije. 

Gioffarium Danicum* 

with many other Bocks of Hiftory, Law, Poetry, Chrono- 
logy, £7 c. 

I will ftmt up this Difcourfe with one Remark, that the 

Difference is very JlcrJcr between the Old Runic and the If- 
landic ; 
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tendic ; that the Tongue in this Grammar U pure, un- 
tainted with foreign Mixtures, and as incorrupt as that 
in the Infcriptions, and Runic Monuments, explain d by 
Wormius : That it would be a good Service, if any Man 
of Letters would give us a Grammar of the Francic Tongue, 
or, as Dr Hickes calls it , Franco -1 heotifca •> in which we 
have but Two Books printed, one at Amfterdam, another 
at Bafil* tho 9 feveral MSS. in the Bodleian Library, viz,- 
a Paraphrafe of Abbot Willeram on the Song of Solomon, and 
the Gofpels of Qtfrid ; and laftly , that the four Old Nor- 
thern Tongues, Gothic, Francic, Runic, and Saxon may 
be mafier 9 d voith as much Eafe , as the Jingle Greek Tongue, 
with its DialeBs ; or, as one who is poffefs'dof the Latin, may 
conquer the three Provincial Tongues, the French, Italian, 
and Spanifh. 

Before we enter upon a View of the Elements of the Saxon 
Tongue, Jome Account of the Language jlmld be fet in the 
Front of it. 

’ Tis one of the tttojl common Places in Hiftory, that the 
Saxons were a warlike People *, call'd in to the Succour of 
the diftreffed Britons, about the Tear of Chrift 450; they 
were at that time extremely harrafs’d by the Piets, .and left 
unguarded by the Romans , who were reduc'd to employ their 
Forces nearer Home , by the Feuds that reign d in the Empire, 
and the' Advantage that was taken of thofe Jars, by a Glut 
of Enemies from the Northern Hive, pouring in upon them 
in feveral Quarters . 

It would be fruit lefs here , to aim at Tracing the fir ft Rife 
of this People, or the Progrefs of their Arms upon the Con- 
tinent. The Former, at the heft, is doubtful, and the Lat- 
ter is foreign to this Dejign. Let it fujfice, that the Angles, 
a Branch of this Nation, that have left their Name to our 
Countrey, were the mofl valiant and numerous Part of 'em > 
and tho 9 the Name of England did not obtain , till the Re- 
duction of the Heptarchy by Egbert, yet they came in b.- 
fore , under the Enjigns of Hen gift and Horfa; and after 
that , were fill, at different Times , follow'd by greater Num- 
bers of the fame People- E 2 Their 

~ if Via. BeT. Hill. 1. 13. 

I t ' 
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Their Language is found to be a Dialed of the OldGorfiic, 
not of the Teutonic, as fome have imagin d ; for the Saxon 
and the Teutonic are both of them Qff-fprings of the Go- 
thic, and that is the common Source and Parent of them. 

It is cbferv’d, that there is fome Alliance here between the 
Gothic and the Latin, and fo between all the Dialefts of it 
and the Latin : The Variation and Mould of Words, and 
Jcmetimes entire Words, are often very much a-kin to it, in 
each of them. This arofe from the Mixture of the Goths 
with the Romans, in their Wars, and their Settlements that 
follow d upon them ; and it is a Proof that there can be no 
f::ch thing as Language entirely pure and unmixed, where 
there is any Commerce with a foreign Nation, or a Stay 
cf Foreigners among any People, that is fufficient to leave an 
Impremon upon the Tongue. 

Hence it is, that to make a juft Difcovery of the .Changes 
that a Tongue has fffer’d, in a TraB of Time , and of the 
Adoption of other Words into it, that are not of its own na- 
tive Growth, we rnufl be well vers’d in the Hiftory of the 

People, their Commerce, Trade, Wars, Religion, Neigh- 
bourhood, Mixtures, Laws, Government, Genius, and 
Studies : For every Article of this Kind will fome way or 
ether affcB the Tongue, and give a Tinfiure to it, that will 
lodge more or lefs upon it at fever al Points of Time , according 
to the different State of Circumflances . • 

v So that to blow exactly the Advance-, Decay, the Make, 
rr Varvings of a Tongue , the firft Uie or Difufe , or the 
different Mould of particular Words, and the Stru&ure of 
Sentences, we mu ft have Recourfe to the Hiftory of the Peo- 
ple ; lor there only can be jvun i the Rcafon, the Foundation, 
and the Original of all that relates to their Language : And 
in this Search every Light vmft be fetch’ d in, that can arife 
from any Juncture of Times, Perfons, Places, and Cir- 
cumftances, when a Word was us’d in a certain manner. 
This would few us y all the Stages of a Language, from its 
Rife to the Decline of it : It would let us into all the Va- 
riety of Phrafe, and the Difference of Writing: And 

they, that have Lei fare to apply this Method to any Angle Lan- 

guage* 
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guage, would do a good Office to the Commonwealth of 
Letters, if they ’would employ their Studies more upon thefe 
SubjeBs, and manage their Enquiries by this Standard. 

7 ’he Relation of the Gothic Tongues to one another* may 
be view d in this Table* 


* « 


The Gothic, 
a 


i 

Saxon, 


i 

Francic, 


Cimbric, or 
Cimbro-Gothic 


Low Dutch, Frifian, German, 
Engiifh, Scottifh* 


9 

Iflandic, Norwegian, 
Swedifh, Danifh* 


Our Modern Engiifh is flill the Saxon, as to the Ground 
of it , only wore refind and poljfb'd ; and the higher we go in 
Antiquity, we approach nearer to the Old Saxon. Vid. 
Spelm. Pref. ad Gl* who founded a Saxon Lefture in Cam- 
bridge, with a Salary , and gave it to Wheloc- 
The antient Saxon Alphabet is almoft loft to u s: m any \/ 
Chara&ers in it are wanting , that winch JolTows is taken / 
from Spelman, and is mingled with Roman Letters- ' 

That Chara&er which is call'd the Text Letter^ in which 
many of the Oldeft Printed Copies, that we have , are pub-*“ 
lift'd, efpecially of our Writers, as Chaucer, &c. appears to 
be much the fame with the German and the Iflandic $ it feems 
to be borrow'd from the High-Dutch, which is generally writ- 
ten and printed in that Letter ; and the early Ufe of it in prin- 
ting may perhaps be one Argument, that the Invention of the 
Art of Printing is due toHjmt Countrey - This is only a Con- 
jeBure , that the T ext Lettet is of German Original, and 
is fubmitted to Men of better Judgment and Knowledge* 

In Scotland, in the Northern Counties, and in Nonolk, 
we meet with the greateft Number of Saxon Words, or at leaft 
akin to them , and derived from fome old Dialeft of the Go- 
thic. Dr* Hickes quotes the Htftory o/Ingulph p. 26. tel- 
fug us } that King Alfred made a Grant of Norfolk to 

“ • • ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Gur- 

* * 
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Gurmund King of the Danes, after he, with a Aiultiuie of 
his Subjects, was baptis'd, for the Refidence of them. Hence 

it is, that Norfolk is thought by Sir Thomas Brown to a- 

hand with Gothic Words; and in the other places above-menr 
tioned, the fame Effect mufl be owing to a like Caufe. 

‘ This puts me upon obferving , what it is that occaftons the 
greater or lefs Refinement of a Tongue, the greater or 
lefs Degree of Smcothnefs, Elegance, Clearnefs from anti- 
quated Words, and the like \ it is certain, that there is fame place 
in every Nation where it is mofl likely , in all human reckoning , 
that a Language Jbould be us'd in the utmofl Purity and 
Perfeftion ; with the greatefa Refinement, Elegance, Smooth- 
nefs, Ciearnefs from old Words, &c. Now in Proportion, 
to the Diftance of any People from this Place , the Center of 
the Language, or their Want of Acquaintance and Com- 
merce with thofe that live in or near it, the Language they 
fpeak in common muff be more or lefs agreeable to the Stan- 
dard : and Jo more or lefs free from obfolete Words, ele- 
gant, &c. How far this may affetl the Cafe of Scotland, 
Norfolk, the North, &c. with refpeSl to their Diftance from 
London, or our Court, which Jhculd , methinks be the Stan- 
dard of our Tongue, let the Reader determine ; but here , 
it mufl be confided, that I fpeak of the general Uf bo/ a liv- 
ing Language only, among fame Bodies o i People, not of 
writing or fpeaking in any Language, whether living or 
dead, by this or that particular Perfon, who may arrive to a 
good Exactnefs in it, without the Commerce of the World, 
by the Help of Reading and Study, tho he would go farther 
Lengths, by joining both together. 

In all thefa Cafes , it mufl be remark'd, what the Word, 
Turn of a Word, or of a Sentence , is that prevails here or 
the re, and who the Perfons are that ufe any of them , in this or 
that manner } by this Clue, the Reafon of the Difference in 
Language may be trac'd with the greatefa Eafe and Certainty, 

FoY the more any People deal or converfe together , apart from 
ethers of their own Countrey , who fpeak more politely, or of 
Foreigners, their Speech will be lefs mix'd, more antique in 
their way , and lefs polifh’d*, and the more they converfe with 

3 others , 
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ethers, it will be more modern, more mix'd, and I think, 
more elegant ; becaufe it will afford a larger Choice of 
Words, and confine them to the heft, which is the 'very No- 
tion of Elegance. 

this may feem a Digreffion from the Point in Hand, 
which is the Saxon Tongue ; but fence it affects all Tongues 
in general, and may give Light to all , if thefe Rules be ap- 
ply’ d to any Angle Inftance in that or any other Language, 
I was obliged to offer thefe Obfervations, and l have cho fen. 
to exprefs them in a general manner, becaufe they will equally 
fit all Languages, and may eafily be apply’ d , by my Reader, 
to the Saxon or Englifh. 

As for the Nature of the Saxon it felf, it is lefs known 
becaufe lefs fludied , than feme of the dead Languages \ but to 
do Juft ice to itj it muft be own’d, that it is not without its 
Beauties and Advantages ; the former, in feme Regards , e- 
qual ; the latter, in other Point j, fuperiour to any Tongue 
that is in being . 

We cannot judge fo compleatly of it in one Particular, be- 
caufe we are Strangers to tty living Accent, and fo may bo 
betray’d to think it flat, harfh, or unmufical, where in the 
true Utterance it may be entirely otherwife. 

It is ftor’d with Words that are proper , full, forcible, clear, 
and eafy , and it carries a Grace in its Compounds, which 
the Greek only furpaftes. / need not fay that it is fo neat 
a-kin to our Old Englifh , that Ch aucer is alm oft purely 
Saxony and that which is beautiful and agreeable in Chau- 
ceff ntay lend Us a good Handle to judge, how far the Saxon 
might be fo. 

But the Saxons them} elves are not deflitute of Writers that 
are capable of entertaining a polite Genius. ’Tis the Judg- 
ment of Dr. Hickes, that there is an Air of the Sublime in 
Csedmon, the Saxon Author of a poetical Paraphrafe up- 
on Genefis, equal to that of the Greateft Matters, whether^ 
Greek or Latin. 


That the Sermons and Homilies, that are left in this Tongue , 
and the Epiftles of iElfric, are juft Patterns of the familiar 
and natural Style ; and that to mention no more, as this would 
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Hand than King Alfred, is very much to he admir’d for the 
Purity, Clearnefs, and Eafe of the Expreffion, and the lively 
painring of the Hiftory. 

Tlje Ufe of it is very advantageous, and in fome meafure 
necejfary ; and this 'will appear in a Variety of Articles. 

1. It is the Bafis of the Englifh , Scottifh, the Low- Dutch, 
and the Frifian Tongues, if the Authority of Dr. Hickes 
he good in this matter. As to the two former, it is moft certainly 
the Mother-T ongue of *em ; and it is not pcfftble to know the 
Englifh in any PeifeSlion, or convey fe with the old Englifh Wri- 
ters, with any tolerable Light y Profity orPleafure y without fome 
previous Skill in it. * Spelman complains of the Negleft of 
ity that fo few among the Learned themfelves underf arid ity or 
will afftft in the Publication of fo ?nany Manufcripts in this 
Tongue, that aye buried in Libraries. 

2. It conduces to the clearing up a great Number of Hi- 
ftorical Paffages , for during the Power of the Saxons in this 
Ifland, no Hiftory can be fo authentic after that Periody as 
that of the Saxons, whether we confider the Church or State^ 
in any Circumfiame , as far as their Remains will inform us. 

3. Several Infcriptions on Tombs, Grave-ftones, Mo- 
numents, Coins, &c. can never be mafter d, without the Aid 
of this Tongue ** And how far Hiftory it felf is indebted to 
thofe Helps, the Reader is at the fir ft view very fenfible. 

4. The great eft part of the Names of Perfons and Place? 
in this Iflandy as well as of the Words, that compofe the Body 
cf our Tongue, are drawn from the Saxon. 

5. It will contribute to bring to light a Crowd of Manu- 
fcripts, that are of great Value, in this Tongue, and are 
funk in Libraries, for want of a more general Acquaintance 
with the Saxon. 

6 . It will particularly fbew us how far the Saxon Church, 
in its Dofirine/?^ Difcipline, agrees with the Modern Churches. 

7. It will tend to let us into the Laws of the Government 
of the Saxon Kings, and the Conftitution of this Kingdom, 
in their Times . It will enable us to read a Multitude of ve- 
ry ufeful Authors on thefe and other SubjeBs, and flew us the 

Alliance and Harmony between this and the ether Northern 
Languages. Y 

* Pref. Cone. T. 1. 8 . It 
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8. k will tend to inform us in the Manners, Cuftoms, 
kites, and Ceremonies, Polity, Fads in Peace and War, 
at Home and Abroad, Councils, Records, old Charters, 
Donations, &c. Forms of Inftruments* Proceedings, and 
Verfions of the Bible , that occur in the Saxon Period, &c. 
with a Train of other Ufes , that will be of great Delight 

and Service to Men of Letters. 

Thefe are each of them fo many Inducements to the learn- 
ing of this Tongue , and to eafe the Drynefs and the 
Toil, that is thought by fome y to accompany this Sort of Study, 
1 have drawn up the Elements of the Saxon Tongue into the 
narrowefi Compafs y and very much abridg'd , by that Means, 
the Labour of the Grammar. It may , by afftgning one Day 
to two Divifions, be, without much Struggle and Difficulty, 
conquer'd in a Week ; as if is y it attends upon thofe who 
are dejirous to know that Tohgue upon the eafieft Terms, 
and to thofe y who are not inclin'd to that Sort of Learning, 
a Greater Length of Words would be unneceffary ; only 
one Remark fhould be added y that the Caufe, why Spelman 
and Selden, in many places y and even Wheloc in fome y are 
incorreft, in the Saxon, was their Want of Grammar ; and 
the reafon why others , as Marfhal, &c. were more accurate , 
was , their better Skill in the Grammatical Principles of 
this antient, ufeful, and venerable Language. 


Here is fubjoind a Specimen of the Saxon Learning j 
a larger Account of Writings in that Tongue, may be feen 
in the Catalogue at the End of Dr. HickesV Inftitutiones 
Anglo-Saxonicae. 


F 


A 
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A Catalogue of fome Valuable 
Saxon Books > both Bruited, and in 
Mann fcnpt. 


Printed. 

T HE Saxon Gofpels, put out by Fox % the Martyro- 

logift. 

The lame in Saxon and Gothic , by MarfttalL 
A Pfalter, by Jo. Spelman. 1640. 

Works of JElfric. 

Buies Ecclef. Hiftor} r , by Wheloc. 164?. 

At chaionomia , or the old Laws of the EnghJIf by Lam- 
hard 9 qto. 1568. and by IVheloc. Fob Some 01 

thefe Laws are in the firft Tome of Sir Henry Spelman s 
Councils. 

S miner s Dictionary. 1659. 

Several Charters, & c. in the Monafticon Anglic anutn. 

Life of Alfred 1678. Fol. 

Czdmori s Poetical Paraphrafe upon Genefis ; by Junius* 
4 i(5)5. 


Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library . 


Divinity , &c. 

The Pentateuch, & c. 
Penitential Canons. 

The four Gofpels. 

Several Books of Homilies 
and Sermons. 

A Saxon Dictionary. 

The Paftoral of Gregory the 
Great. 


Hiftory and Law, &c» 

A Saxon Chronicle from th,e 
Birth of Chrift to the 
Year 915. and after. 
Another from that Time to 
King Stephen . 

Douglas’s Tranflation of Vir- 

s u. 


Dialogues 



of Saxon Books, xxxv 


Divinity , $cc 


Dialogues of Gregory the 
Great, and Peter the Dea- 


con 


Junius's Gioflary of the five 

Northern Tongues. 

A multitude of Books of 
Divinity, in all its Parts, 
fraBical, cafuiftical , ritu- 
al, liturgical, polemical, &c. 


Hiftory and Law, &c. 

Several Books of the Lives 
of Saints. 

Canons of the Church of 
England. 

Several Books of Rules for 
the Monaftic Life in fe- 
veral Orders. 

Obfervation of the Moon 
and of Thunder. 

Several Glolfaries and Di- 
ctionaries. 

A very large Number of 
Pieces of Hiftory , Law, 
Poetry y and Philofophy, &c. 


With feveral more of the fame Sort in the publick Li- 
brary in Cambridge , in Trinity-C ollege Library, in that of 
Bennet- College, in the Royal Library, in that at Lam- 
beth, in the Churches of Roc heft ej^ Worcsfter, Canterbury , in 
the Cotton Library, & c. 




Chap. 


I 



Chap, I. 

Of the Letters. 

Enolis h-S axon Alphabet. 


Great Letters 




F 

D 

15 

I 

K 

L 

(0 

N 

O 

P 

R 

S 

T 

U 

y 

X 

Y 

z 


Sound 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

K 

L 
M 
N 
O 
P 
R 
S 
T 
Th 
U 

w 

X 
Y 
Z 


Small Letters 



Shape Sound 


a 

b 

c 

6 

e 

F 

5 

h 


k 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

P 

r 

c 

u 

p 

X 

y 

z 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

1 

k 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

r 

s 

t 

th 

u 

w 

X 

y 

z 


Cu and q 

have the 
fame Fonv- 


er. 


Abrc- 
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Abreviations are ufed fometimes, "] or q for anb j f 
for b xv or j>ac, and 4 - for vel. 

An Imperfect Tenfe is mark’d by one Point ; a Per- 
feft by three, thus , and often by this Chara- 


tier ^ * 

A Vowel, in the End of Words, is often fwallow’d 
up by a Confonant ; but then the Vowel, included in 
that Confonant, or the next Vowel, is underftood ; as 
Nemp:, cen<5, &c. 

Some Letters, efpecially Vowels and Diphthongs, are 
confounded, and us’d indifferently one for another, 
a, s, as ac and xc, an Oak- 
2 , and ea, as xc, eac, everlafting. 
as, and oe, as *ghpep, ceghpaep, every where. 

X, and y, as $!c, ylc, every one ■ 
e, 1 , and y, as eglanb, lglanb, ygland, an Ifland. 
Hence Comparatives end in ap, ep, »p, ip, op, up, yp. 
Superlatives in arc, *r c > eyz, ipc, opt:, urc, yyz. 
Participles, of the Prefent Tenfe in anb, enb, 32 nb, 
mb, onb, unb, ynb ; of the Perfeft, in ab, eb, ib, ob, 
ub, y b, according to the different Dialect of the Place, 

or Time. 

So Confonants are us’d one for another ; 

b- p u. as obep, opep, ouep, over, 
c g. as Jjoncep, longer, Thoughts, 
c. k- as ac ep, akep, a Field. 

c. q. as cpiS, qui<5, the Womb. 
g and j as geo, jeo, formerly. 

The Saxons wrote their Words varioufly ; as 
OQ^mgeo, a Multitude ; Opsmo, 0?a2mu, APenio, 
OOeniu, (Xtenigo, Opamgo, (pamego, (Danige, 
OQemgo, OQanegeo, &c. So in feveral other 
Words. 

They feldom ufe k and q, but inftead of them, c, cp, 
or cu- 

The Saxon U, in our Englifh, is often melted into y, 
i, or w ; as geape, Tear ; pagl, Sail ; laga, Law ; and 
Saxon Words, are made Englifh , in great Numbers, by 
varying, adding, removing, cutting off, and tranfpofing 

5 of 
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of Letters ; for Inftance, in a Noun Subftantive, neche- 
bupa, Neighbour ; in a Noun Adjective, nacofc, naked; 
in a Verb, ciban, to chide ; in an Adverb, genoh, enough. 


Chap, II. 


Of the Article. 



HE Saxon, like the Greek, fets an Article before 
Nouns, that is declined by Cafes in both Num- 


It is, ye, yeo, Jar, the fame as hie, hac, hoc ; this, 
that, or the. ye is fet before Mafculines ; ye o, to Fe- 
minines; Ja~ to Neuters ; and fometimes for an Em- 
phafisj to Mafculines and Fe 



Singular Number 

Plur. to alL 


M. 

F. 

N. 

• 

Nom. 

r e > 

reo. 

J>ar, 

pa. 

Gen. 

P z r, 

pzpe. 

>ar. 

pxpa. 

Dau 

Jam, 


)>arn. 

Jam, 

Azc. 

Jone, 

K 

paz, 

K m 

Abl. 

pzm, 

pxpe, 

pm, 

Jam.' 


The Article is fet before proper Names as well as 
common ; as ye Johannep 

For Jone, is read fometimes Jane and Jene. 

For Jam, is read fometimes Jan, Jone, J xne ; as Jone 
Eymn5e, to the King. 

For feo, is read fometimes po, and }&p ; from which 
perhaps comes the Genitive J^pe, for which we find of- 
ten Jepe. 

For Ja, the Accuf of yeo, is read fometimes f*ne. 
For re, the Mafculine, is read feo ; as feo Bifcop, 
the Bijbop . 

A Pronoun is fometimes fet before the Article i for 

Emphafis, or Diftinaion ; as heo yeo Abbu&n*) the 

Abfofs. 
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Be is alfo fet before Nouns in all Cafes, in both 
Numbers; like our The; as j>e yunu, the Son* And we 
meet with J>eo for yeo; as j>eo yoSe dxbbote, the true 
Penance . 

By is often us J d for J>am ; as )>y yopman gea pe, the 
firfi Tear . 

This prepofitive Article has often the Force of a de- 
monftrative and a relative Pronoun. 




Chap. III. 


Of a Noun. 


A Noun is Subftantive or Adjeftive ; a Subftantive 
is Ample; as huy, a Houfe ; or compound; aspiue- 
hup, the Houfe of Punifhment , or Cor region. The Saxon 
delights in Compounds, and is very elegant in them. 
Nouns have Cafes, as in Greek and Latin. 

There are fix Declenfions of Subftantives. 

% 

The fir(l makes the Genitive Singular in ep, the Da- 
tive in e, the Nom. Plural in ay, Genit. in a, Dat. in 

um; as 


Singul. 

N. pm i(5, a Smith, 

G . pmitSep, -f- 

D. ymiSe, 

A • pmiS, 

V* eala jm jrmS, 0 Smith, 
A . ymiSe. 


Plur. 

ymifcay, -f- 
pm iSa, 

ymiSum, 

ymiSay, 

eala ge ymiSay," 
ymtSum. 


Note, In our Englifh , the Genitive Singular and No^ 
minative Plural regularly end in s or es, from the Saxon 
+ ; as Stones, which is both Genit. Singular, and Nom. 
Plural. 
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The fecond makes the 
Accuf. and Ablat. in a: 
in a, Dat. in um ; 


as 



Sing • 


Plur . 

N. 

G. 

ptega, a Prophet* 

N. 

Ac. 

pitegan* 

D. i 

? E* n > 

G. 

piregena, 

A. i 

D. 

p»ce 5 um, 

A. 

) 

V. 

eala ge pitegan, 

V. ' 

eala J>u pi^ega. 

Ab. 

pitegum. 


- - J * w 

Proper in a , are fo declin’d ; as 
AT. Ojania, 



(Papuan. 


eala Jnx ODapia. 

The third is like the firft, 
Voc. Plur- end in «. 

Sing. 


Plur- 


% \mb-QZ, fenfe. 

A 7 - 1_ 

Ac- S 

oU. 

G. an6r;i-ej\ 

G- — 

— ra, 

i }— 

D • 

Ab.5 

— uum- 

V* eala jm an6gic; 

V. eala ge an&gi^u. 


u in the Plural is often changed into o and a ; as 
gemSpo and — pa for pu, Bounds ; whence our Meres, 
or Boundaries of Fields, very probably. 

The fourth is like the only the Nom. Plur. ends 
like the Nom. Sing, as 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Word. 


popfcey. 

D.7 s 
Ah. 3 F°^ ? > 




popSa, 
| pop6um 


The 
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The fifth is like the firft y only the Genit. Singular 
ends in e, the Nom. Plural in a ; as 



Sing. 

pdn, a Maid* 


pilne. 



The fixth makes the Nom. Singular in 11, the Genit. 
in a, the Dat. Accuf. Voc* and Ablat. inu, and is like 
the fifth in the Plural ; as 


Sing. 


Plur . 


N. ' 

) 

N. 

D. , 


G. 

Acc. 

^punu, a Son . 

Ac. 

v. ( 

v 

V. 


) 

D. 

G. 

puna 

Ab. 


Tuna, 


Some are irregular ; as p£6ep, Father is a Monoptote 
in the Singular ; and in the Plural, it is of the firft De- 
clenfion. 

So gepcy is a Monoptote Plural, i. e* has one Ending 
in all Cafes. 

So bpo)>op, and mo6op, make in the Oblique Cafes 
Singular, bpofop, and bpe^ep, mo5op, andme6ep; 
bpoj)op in the Plural is of the third Declenfion, and 
makes bpo5pu> and gebpoSpu. 

So poc, a Foot; and Q)an 3 a Man , Nom. Plur. per, 
men. f£ 5, cealp, makes in the Plur. £gpu, and cealfu- 

Latin proper Names, in all Cafes, are often chang'd 
in the Endings after the Saxon Manner; Capepe, Cafar . 
Ehpip:, Cirri ft, not Chpipcuf. 

Latin Common Names are often read in Suxon as in 
Latin ; as Kalentapum, of the Calends. 


G 


The, 
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The Endings, of Subftantives arefo various, that they 
cannot be reduc d to Rules : fome in 6om, or 6ome ; as 
cynionie, Kingdom : |'eop-6cm, Sewice. Some in pice or 
pic ; ar bipceop-pic, Bijhoprick • Some in ha6 or ha6e ; 
as m?*g3-ha&s or m£^en-ha&, Maidenhead. Some in 
pcyp or j'cype ; as run-pcype, a Baillywick . Some in 
j'cyo or pcype ; as peopS-j*c}'pe, worjhip or Dignity . Ma- 
ny in a ; as oxa, an Ox- In pebenne, psebenne \ as ge- 
pp-pcbenne, Society Many in ange, inge, onge, ung; 
as leapunge, Lfmg or Leefwg : onpcing, Right of Enter - 

tainment, or 'Tribute. 

Some Feminines in nep, nejye, or nyppe. Some Words 
in \> or he : in ep or epe ; this ep is thought to be a- 
bridg^d from pep, a Man . Hence the Scots , who often 
imitate the Saxons, call a Lawyer, aLaw-wer: Let the 
Critiques decide this- Some in ling — Patronymicks in 
mg; astlepng, the Son o/EIifa. 

Saxon Mafculiiies form their Feminines in eprpe, yjrpe, 
ipcpe , as j'yngejmpe, a Woman-Singer . 

Participles of the Prefent Tenfe, put abfolutely, have 
the Signification of Subftantives ; as Demende, a Judge. 

The Genders of Nouns are fhewn by Articles, Ad- 
jectives, Participles, and Pronouns, and muft be confu- 
ted in a Dictionary ; only Sunna, or Sunne, the Sun y is 
Feminine, and Tkma, the Moon , is Mafculine. 

3 Tis ealy to obferve, on this Head, that our Endings 
in do f/t y rick , head , hood, fbire, Jhip y . nefs, th y the , er y and 
ling , come from the Saxon ; only fome Words fo ending 
are Compounds. 


Chap. 



\ 
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Chap. IV. 


Of Adjectives. 

A N Adjc&ive is either Ample ; as spen, even, or 
compound ; as epen-rpe6elic, confubflantial. 

All Adjectives are thus declin’d. 


Singular 


Mafc. 
and 

Neut 


N D06 

(r. trobep 

D. Do6um 
Ac. Ero 5 ne, 506 
V. Do^a 

At* Do6um 


( 5 o 6e 

\506pe 

\ b obe 
75066 
^ go6pe 




Plur. 
f 5060 
\ £obpa 

All J gobum 
Gen. \ 500s 

/ go^e, -an 
^ gobum. 


Here note, the Accuf. Sing. Mafcul is form’d of the 
Nominative, by adding ne. The Gen. Dat. and Ablat. 
Fem. Sing, end in pe, The Dat. and Abl. Singul. and 
Plur. Mafc. and Neut. in um. The Gen. Plur, in pa. 

Note again. That Adjectives, Pronouns, and Partici- 
ples of every Gender, end often in a profthetical, or 
change their laft Vowel into a, and then they are de- 
clin’d like Subftantives of the fecond Declenfion in a; as 
Eo6cun6a, divine , of Ho&cunde, ylca, the fame, except 
the Genit. Plural, \yhich always ends in pa. 

This holds chiefly in Adjectives us’d demonftratively, 
emphatically, or in the Vocative Cafe. 

National Adjectives end in \yc 5 whence ours in ifh \ 
as Jufreifc, Jewijb* 

Many are form’d of Subftantives, by adding the Ne- 
gative or privative leap, or leapej as pecce-leap, care- 
lefs . Hence our Words in -lefs. 

Adjedtives us ? d in denominating, end in be, or I ce ; 
as peplic, manly. Hence our Words often in - like , or 4 y. 

Material Ad jeftives end in enj as Stones. 

G % 


Many 
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Many end in ig ; as fcpeopig, drery ; this with us is 
turned into y- 

Many in yum ; as langrum 3 very long. Hence our 
Words in -fom 

Comparatives end in ep 3 epe 3 ap 3 spe 3 ip 3 op, up, yp 3 
and emphatically inepa, apa 3 &c. 

Superlatives in ayz, a p:e 3 xyz y c yz, ijr, oyz, u yz y yy t, 

and emphatically in ajra, xyza, &c< as pij)upij*e 3 juft j 

pij)~p ipepe 3 y«/fer; pikcpifapr, jufteft, &c. 

join’d to a Subflantive encreafes the Senfe > as 
pul6op-pq* r 3 very glorious. 



Chap. V. 
Of Pronouns. 


A Pronoun Primitive, of the Ftrfl Perfon, is thus 

declin’d : 


Singul. 
N. Ic, I 
G . min 
D. me 
As* me 3 raec 


Plural. 

pe 

ute 

9 

up, upc, upch, uph 
up 


Dual. Numb. 
pit, we two 

uncep 

unc, unge, uncpum 

pit 


A. me 


uj * j & c. as Dativ. 


unc, unge, uncpum. 


Pronouns PoJfeJJive , of the Firft Perfon , are declin’d 
thus : 


Singul. Mafc. Neut. 
N. Q?in, rny 3 or mine 

G • mmef 

D. mm urn 
Ac. mmne, mm 
V. min 

Al. mmum 


Femin . 

mine 

mmpe 

mmpe 

mine 

mine 



Plural all Genders 
mine 
mmpa 


muxum 

mine 

mine 


mmu; 
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4* 


Fern* 


Singul. Mafc . Neut. 

N. Upe, our upe 

nppe 


G . uper 

D. upum 
Ac . upne 
V- upe 
Ab . upum 


uppe 

upe 

upe 

uppe 


tlur . 
upe 
uppa 
upum 
upe 
upe 
upum. 


For upe is read, upep, u yyeji ; for upum, upfum ; 
for uper, urr e r> u rrum 5 for upne, urre- 

Uncep, ours •, fpeaking of Two. 


N. 


Singul. Mafc. Neut. 


y }Uncep 
G» uncpep, for uncepep 

D . 1 

I" um 

Acc. ce pue ■ 


Singul 

N. ~ 

A. f uncepe - 

r. 

G. 


D.l 


unceppejp 


ceppe 


A Pronoun Primitive, of the Second Perfon. 


N. 
V. 
G. 
D. 
Ab, 
Ac. 


Sing. 




}>m 



]>e, pec. 



gyr, mcic 

mcep 


Dual. 

N. 

G. 

D. 

^ j’incjjum, me 

Ac-1 

V ]***■ 



For eop is read geop and gep is read in the Dat. Pur. 

Pronouns Pojfefjivey of the Second Perfon , J)in, fine, thy 
or are declin’d like mm, mme. 


Sing. Maf N 

N €opep 

G. 


Gopep, yours , ( vefter. ) 


D. 

Ac. 


r 

urn 

ne 3 & c. 


N. 

Ac 

G. 

D. 



Sing. Femin. 

eopepe, eoppe 
peppa 

•peppe, &c. 


Plur . 

N. \ 

Ac. j eo ^ c 


G. 

D. 


— peppa 
■ppum. 


Incep, yours i peaking of Two, like uneep. 


Pronoun 


a.6 
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Pronoun Primitive , of the Third Perfon. J)e. Mafc. 


Sing. 
N. fee 

G. hyr 

AP I h ’ m 

Ac. hine 




Plur. 


N. 


Ac 3 hi, hyg, hio, heo, h:om 

G. hipa, hiopa 
D. 


Ihim, heomj Hence hem, in our 
J Old Enelilh Writers, for them. 


bi-hsom, they, themfelves. 


N- 

G- 
D- 

Ab. 

Ac- hi 



Sing- 

b«o 

hipe 


Jxo, (he, is Feminine j or this. 

Plur. 

N. ? j ii / For hi is read lug. 

J i c '~ , , /From hipa comes the 

G. heojia, hipa f M ^ Rer /(|r 

.. ?him. \ their, us’ din the an- 

A J tient Writers : and 

from hipe, our Englifh Her. 

The Pronoun Primitive of the Third Perfon has no 
AM be that is declinable ; but the Senfe of the PoJJeJ- 
five is always exprefs’d by the Genitive Cafes of the 
Primitive in both Genders and Numbers, vtz, by hip, 
hipa, hipe, heopa, which are ufed reciprocally. Yet 

this reciprocal Senfe is often exprefs d by p n, pne, H,s, 
which is like the French Sien. 

The Article re is us’d for a Pronoun of the Third 

Perfon- 

The Pronoun, Dip )> eo r> }> ar > m > hac ’ , 


Sing. Mafc 

N. D'r 

g. >er e r 

Ab . ) 

Ac. >‘P e 

N. 

Ac. 

G- 

D. 

Ah. 


Sing. Femin. 

N. Jieor 

% \ ►n'P® 

D. 

Ac. 


Kr e 
)«r, >>r 


Plural. 

N.?. 

Ac. 5 J»r 

G. 

D. 

Ab. 



>irrepa 


mum 


Singul. 



)»r> K 



am 



Plural. 

N. 

Ac. 

Gen. >spa 
Ah. ! fam - 


For 
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For % we meet with pey, which fignifies ifle as well 
as hie, and peo p the Feminine of it : For piyyepe is 
found J >irre 5 and for piyyepa, piyya ; for pa~, past 5 for 

piy, paca, J and forpyyum, pyyon. Dae or 
-pxt fignifies that , as well as this ; and piy, peoy, pat, 
emphatically fignifies the fame with iflic , iftxc, ifioc , this.' 

ye, yeo, yae, are Demonjbratives , like piy, peoy, pat. 

The Prepofition ok, is fometimes fet before the Ab- 
lative paqie j asBsepon, /» />, or that. Yet p^non, is not 
us’d for on pzne> nor pamon for on pam. 

by z or hit ( whence our It) is a Pronoun of the Neu- 
ter Gender, fignifying ! That ; as hy z ly, that is. 

The Relative Pronoun* hpilc, hpilce, who or which is 
thus declined. 


Sing- M. N* 
hpilc 
hpicey 


N. 

G . 

Ab. } h P ,lcum 
Ac. hpilcne. 


Sing. F. 


1 1 * 

G. 

D 
Ab. 


^•hpilcpe 

hpilcum 


Plur- all Gend. 

2.} h P‘ Ice 

G. hpilcpe 

S.} hpilcum. 


bpilc alfo fignifies, who ? fuchasy any one ; and Spa hpilc 
Spa* whofoever * Of hpilc? ftriking out l is the Englifli 

which in the old Writers while. 

ye, yeo, par, has the Nature of a Relative > as ye 
pasy, who was ; oyeji Ba:ne> upon whom . 

Se pe> he that ; yoppam pe> becaufey fince that • 

Be alfo fignifies who> if fet after other Pronouns, as 
pu, pe, thouy who . So ge pe, you who. x\c pe, every one 
who i and for ye pe, we meet with pe pe. 


himfelj \ 


Sing. M. N. 

N. Syly N. 

G . yylyey Ac. 

Ab}^ nm D. 

Ac* yylyne. Ab. 


Plur . 



rylypa 

yylyum 


Sing. F. 



N. 

Ac* 
G. 
D. 
Ab • 


rylpe 

rylppa 



Plur. 


Sylp, and Sylpe, are compounded with other Pronouns ; 
as yylp, l my felf, &c . and Nouns; as Perjuiy-yylpe, Peter 
himfelf. 4 Ylc 
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Ylc, and emphatically ylca, have the fame Seafe with 
yylp, and are thus declin’d* 


Sing. M N- 

N ylc 
G. -ylcep 

\ }? lcum 

Ac. ylcne. 



Plur. 

A. }j lc£ 

G. ylcpa 
Ab. }y lcum 




himfelh 


Spile is declined as hpilc, fuch, as . Diplic, alfo figni- 
fies fueb. Byllic, and Jjylc ; Jjyllice and J>ylce 5 are de- 
clin'd like hpilc, and hpilce. 


bpa, who, which) is thus declin’d : 


N- 

G. 
D. 
Ab. 
Ac . 


Sbigul 

bpa 

hp*r 


J>hpai 


hpxne* hpone. 


bp^c, what ? fomething , a little, any 

Oehpa, m \ gehpilce, / ; geh- 
pilc, n. every one . 

Spahpa, m ; ppahpilce, / ; f pah- 
pile, n. whoever . 


jgn>g, any* 


Sing* M*N- 

N . iftng 

G. 



snigep 

amgun 


D. 

AL 
Ac. smgne 


Sing F. 



P!ur. 

N : *7 

Ac. i xnl & 


arngpe 


G. 

D- 

Ab 


amigpa 


^amigum. 


For smg, is read ami ; from n?> and amig> is n£mg> 


none 


ypnbpic* aenbpig, each , fingk, Jtngular, is declin’d the 
lame way. 

Sum) 


I 

( 
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Sum, fame, a certain Perfon, or about • 
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Sing. MaJ.Nt 
N‘ ,j*um 
G . fanner 

D. 

Ab. 

Ac- rumne 


Sing. Firm. 
N. ? 

Ac. s r ume 


Plural. 


N- 

Ac. W 




rumum 


& ? 
D. ^ 



pumpe 


G. 

D. 

Ab. 


pumpa 

rumum 


n^an is fet for fome, See- often- Some, or a little, is 
exprefs d often by hpschugu, hpachpugu, hpsuhpega, 
fipachp'guj achpsg, ajrhpega. 


■b* 


An, One. 

.A 


Sing. M.N. 
N> An, an 

G . anep 
D. 

Ab. 

Ac. anne. 


Plur. 



anuni 


So nan, noan, none • 
From an comes ana, a- 


Agen, 


N. 1 

Ac. S ane 

G. 

D. ^anpe.y ney, anum, alone. 

Ab. 

e, his own , or own. 


N. 
G . 
D. 

Ab- 

Ac. 


Sing. 

Agen 

agenej- 

agenum 

agenne. 


Plur . 

N. l ^ 

\ Ac 1 a 5 ( ’ ne 

G- 

D . ^agenpe^ 
Ab. 


Call, Calle, off, whole. 
Catholic . 


Whence ail, and allic, eallic> 


Sing. M.N. 

N. tall 


G. 

D. 

Ab. 

Ac* ealne. 


e a lief 
eailum 


Sing. F. 

N- ? .. 

Ac. 5 eai]e 
G. 

D. 

Ab • 


ealljie 


Plur » 

Ac. 5 falIe 
G. ealpa 

Ab. } ealIum 


Call, aell, all, in Compofition denotes Excellence) Per- 
feBiott) Falnefs. 


Ale, ado-, all, ever y j like jlo 


H 


Apihr, 


SO 
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a 


Apihri Apuhr, pihr, puhtj ahc, uhc, Something* oug, 

Napihc, nopihc, nahr, nzmg puhr, nothing, nought. 
All other Words reducible to this Head of Pronouns; 
re declin’d according to the above-mention ’d Examples 


Chap. VI. 

Of N.ouns of Number. 




m - / - v- ' 

- - r. • 


s. 




• 


Ordinal Numbers • 

Se ppma? sfl 
Se o)?ep> ad 

Se J>pi66a, 3d, 

^dd to thefe : 

Ba, begem batpa? batpa, 
bucu> bu~pu> both* 


Ipegen j <:pa> i* 

£. , bpeo, 3. 

Feopep, 4. 

Fip, 5, tfc. 

All Numerals? from 4 to 
i oo? are of all Genders- 

Gen* Begpa- D - bam- as iVbtf*- as Dat- an- 
feal^s jimple . ^ypeab? twofold , &c- hu mice], how much! 
jpa micel? fo much ; hu pela? /;ow ? j*pa pela? fi 
many 

The Word bealfe? half before or after a Number? 
fhews that Half muft be taken away from It j as J?peo 
healp? three and an half 


Chap. VII. 

Of a Verb. 



£on> to le * 


Sing. Numb 


Plur. Qf all Perfons ; 


eom a earn, earn 

Indie . prxf— ^eape D r n^ fY n 

e apt, in „ . 

foyer}. 
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Sing. Numb. 

Fr 

pxpe 

par 


SI 


Plur. Of all Perfon. 


P^pon, paepum. 


ImperfeB 
P erf ell 
Pluperf. 

all the fame _ 

For pap, and pspon, we meet, peap8, pup6e^ pupion, 
of pop fan, to be made or done. 

paer feems to be deriv’d from pepan, to be. 


Singul. 

Beo 


Put- Indie. ^bypt 


byS, pypS 



Plur. Of all Per fns 

beo$. 


Imperative. 

4 

fi fu ? beon pe 

P5 jra 3 beon ge 

p he beon hi. 

for p >u we read pey Jm, p£)\ For p hej penbei 
he. For beon ge, p epe ge, and beo ge% For beon 
hi, pyn hi, and pen, and pon. 


Potential. 


Sing. 


roe 

Prafenti byyz 


by*, pypfcel 


Ptw. 

beoS 

beoS 

beoS, and peopjatu 


For byS we read beo. For beoS, pynS, and beon. 1 


ImperfeB 

PerfeSl 

Plupevfett 



Sing. 

psepe 


Plur. Oj all Perfons i 


pxpon 


Infinitive . 


Beon, to be. To beonne, of, in being , to be; or about 
t0 be ; or topeapb, about to be ; from popj^an, gepop j?an, 
peop]?ian, gepeopjnan, is the Participle paffive pop&en, 
5 e Pop0ep, made, become, done . 

H 2 Chap.' 
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Chap. VII [. 


Of the Verb A&ive Regular. 

* 

A Verb Acii-je is Perfonal or Imperfonal; perfonal 

is regular or irregular. 

iVl Paradigm of a Verb Active Regular , is 


LUFIAN, To love. 


A. 


Prsfi 


Sin?. 

c lupse 

fm lujrapc, eyz * 
he lupaS, e 5 , 3 


pe 

5 e 

hi 


r) 


Plur* 


lupaS. 


When the Infinitive ends in -an pure, the Perfons Plu- 
ral end in -;a 3 ; if it ends in -eon, then they are formed 
in eo$ : If a Confonant goes before -an, they end in 
ea 3 . 5 before -an in forming the Tenfes, for the moft 
part is melted into h; as psegan, to weigh, pshS. 


; Lupo 3 e, et>e 
o6ep 


lupo6on. 


Verbs having p 1, m, n, p, p z y before the Ending 
of the Infinitive, often contract their Perfeft Tenfes ; as 
a&p.span, a6p2p>e, geppynan, geppynbe. Participles of 
the Prefent Tenfe are contracted in the fame manner. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect are declin’d as the Imperfi 
feci ; for they are form'd by the Participle of the Prefent 
Tenfe, and hasbbe, and hsepo6 ; of which the former is 
the Prefent Indicatives the latter, the Perfect of the au- 
xiliary Verb hsbban, to have; and are thus declin’d. 

* Oft this the Onsra&m, loved, is founded* 

Sing ; 
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Sing. Plur. 

hsbbe 

bej-c > ha;bba?. 

— ba5 > 

For haebbe we meet with hata, hau? ; for hsbbej-r, 

hapayt:, hauept ; for hxbbaS, hayaS, haueS ; for hab- 
ba5, Plural, hapan, and hauen. Hence our have. 

h*fo6 

— e r c 

Ob 

The Future is form’d as the Prefent ; It is form’d al- 
fo by pceal, ( whence our J, hall ) which is the Prefent 
Indicative, SCtOLDAN, to owe. 

yceal •> 

— 1~ >fceolon, -un, -an ; or pchullen. 

— al . J 

It is form’d alfo by pille, the Prefent Indicative of 
the Verb Pillan, to will. 



lupa Jju 

lupige he 


Imperative. 


lupon 

lupge 

lupion 


pa 

5 e 

hi. 


\ 


There are many Irregulars of the id Perfon, that end 
in a Confonant, as zxc, teach: and in e j as bi6e, pray j 
Jjpean makes J’heah. 



Sing. 

ic -j 

eala gip )>u nu Mupge 

he J 


Plur. 

pe 

eala gif ge nu 

hi 



luyion, am 


Imperf -» ic rlupobe 

Perf >eala gip ]>u nuj — eye lupo&oa. 

Pluperf J he C — ooe. 

Future eala fau ic Iupige gyt, &c. 


SuljunBivil 
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Chap. VIII. 

Of the Verb A&ive Regular. 

A Verb Active is Perfonal or Imperfonal ; perfonal 
is regular or irregular. 

c/f Paradigm of a Verb Attive Regular, is 

L U F I A N, To love. 

A 




Sm* 

pc lupine 

Pc A A Jiu lurap", eyz * 
'-he lupaS, eS, 3 


Plur. 

pe -j 

ge > lupaS. 
hi J 


When the Infinitive ends in -an pure, the Perfons Plu- 
ral end in -:a3 ; if it ends in -eon, then they are form d 
in e 0 3 : If a Confonant goes before -an, they end in 
ca3. g before -an in forming the Tenfes, for the moft 
part is melted into h; as pzgan, to weigh, pshS. 


nperfi. 


LupoSe, eoe 
■obepC 
i6e 



J 


lupbon. 


Verbs having y, 1, m, n, p, y, before the Ending 
of the Infinitive, often contract their Perfed Tenfes ; as 
a&pzpan, aopsyde, geptpynan, gepcpynbe. Participles of 
the Prefent Tenfe are contracted in the fame manner. 

*The Pc >f eel and Plupeifietl are declin’d as the Imperf- 
r.n . f cr t h e y are form’d by the Participle of the Prefent 
Tenfe, and h$bbe, and hapoo ; 0 f which the former is 
the Prefent Indicative! the latter, the Perfeft of the au- 
xiliary Verb haibban, to have ; and are thus declin’d. 

* Or, this the Contraction, loved, is founded. 

Sing; 
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Sing. Plur. 

h^bbe p 

— befc ? haibbaS. 

— ba5 

For hsbbe we meet with hapa, haue j for hzbbepc, 

hapa pt, hauept 5 for habbaS, hapaS, haueS ; for hab- 

baS, Plural, hapan, and hauen. Hence our have. 

h£;o5 p 

— ef~ > hzpion, or heapbon. 

— 0 6 ' 

The Future is form’d as the Prefent ; It is form’d al- 
fo by pceal, ( whence our (ball ) which is the Prefent 
Indicative, SC60LDAH, to owe. 

pceal 

— 1 ~ Spceolon, -un, -an ; or pchullen. 

— al . -) 

It is form’d alfo by fill?, the Prefent Indicative of 
the Verb pbllan, to will. 



lupa J>u 
Iupige he 


Imperative. 


lupion 

Iup5 e 

lupion 


pa 

5 e 

hi. 




There are many Irregulars of the id Perfon, that end 
in a Confonant ; as c$c, teach: and in e ; as bi 6 e, fray, 
Jipean makes fheah. 


Optative Trefent. 


Sing. 

1C 

eala gip )m nu Mupige 

he J 


Plur. 
pe 

eala 51 ; E e nu ^lupion, 

hr 


an* 


Imperf ic rlupo&e 

Perf. >eala gip Jm iuk — eyz lupo&on* 

Pluperf.J he <- — o6e# 

Future eala \ ac ic lupge gy-, & c. 


Suljunttivcl 



1 


*4 


Jonne 
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Subjunctive Trefent. 


Sing. 

ic r lu pge 

Jm nu< tap-apt 

he v — aS. 


Plur. 

rpe 

J^onne < ge nu 

^hi 


r ponne ic lupo&e 

Imp. &c. < o/* p u — f o 

^Jia pa he ■ — be 

Future . ponne ic Iupge gyu, dfc. 


lupbon- 


lupia$ 


5 Potential . 

This is formed by CQjm, COlbT, FOLD, NOLD, 

SCEOLD, whence our may, might ; would , Jhould > and 
by nought, cpOT, which the Rufticks in the Weftern 
Parts of England ft ill ufe. 

is the Prefent, andcpifcT, the Imperfeft Indie, 
of GQKIjHNj to he able • 

eyz magon, un, an, 

cpihu 

• — efu mihuon 

mihw 

Fob is the Imp. Indie, of Fill an, to will. 

pob 

— eyz poison 

pold 

Nob is made by a Crafts of ne and pob, and is de- 
clin’d like it. 

Sceobe, is the Imperfeft of Sceoban ; 

Sceob 

— epu pceobon 

pceolb 

CQoc, I may, or he may i thus, 

CTJot: 

— eft mowon 

mob But 
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But tho* the Potential is exprefs’d often by thefe au- 
xiliaries with an Infinitive, yet it is exprefs’d often by a 
Perfed of its own ; as pzz hi comon, that they might come. 

OJasg and mot: form the Prefent Potential, ancfmihc 
and peloid the Perfeft ; and the Future is made by ad- 
ding %yc to the Prefent ; a$ ic masg gyc lupan, I may 

love hereafter. 

Infinitive. 

There are two Infinitives, 

x. Lupan, lupgean, to love. 

2. To lufienne, zo lupigenne, to love, to be loved; 
of in loving . , about to love. 

The ift ends fometimes in eon, or eonne; as beon, beonne. 

Gerunds in dum in Latin , and Participles in dus, are ren- 
der’d alfo by GJoyt, I ought , and an Infinitive. 

COoyz 

- — eye moyton 

mo yz 

This fometimes fignifies might . 

The Participle of the Future in ms, in Latin , is ex- 
prefs’d alfo by yceal, or ptlle, and the Infinitive of the 
principal Verb ; as ic yceal, i c pile lupan, I fhall or will 
love . Alfo by the Verbs of Motion, yapan, and gan; as ic 
gan, or rape huntian, I {hall hunt. So the Future of the 
Latin Infinitive , and the firfl Supine , are render’d in the 
fame manner ; as pile J?u gan leopman, will you go to teach. 

The Perfeft and Pluperfect of the Infinitive Latin are 
render’d by paz, and the Prefent Indicative; as fac pu 
I up deyr, that thou lovedfi. 

The Participle of the Prefent fienfe lupgende, loving, is 
made a Subftantive, by taking away the final e, and 
fometimes has the Force of a Gerund in do ; as px5e nde 
ic ”£ce, by reading I teach . 

From this Participle, and the Verb eom, are form’d 
the Tenfes of Verbs, efpecialiy Verbs of Motion ; as 
he pay yyhg^nde, be follow'd. 

Alfo by this Participle, and the Infinitive of beon, is 
exprefs’d the Participle Future in mi as fame h«bben6e 
feeon, that he was to have. Thofc 
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Thofe initial Augments, or Prepofitions, which they 
call infeparable, a, be, pop, ge, ro, are fet before Verbs, 
Verbals, and Participles ; wherefore it often happens, 
that Ample Words, which do not occur by themfeles, do 
occur compounded with thefe Augments; as Genyj?epian. 


Chap. IX. 

Of the Verb Paffive. 

T HE Verb Pajjtve is form’d by the Verb Subflantive 
of the Participle of the Prefent Tenfe, which dif- 
fers little from the Perfect Tenfe, Indicative, of the 
Active Voice, except that, for the fake of Diftinftion, the 
Augment ge is commonly fet before it. So from lupobe, 
1 loved, ismade5elupo6, eb, ub , loved . Except the Par- 
ticiples perfect of irregular Verbs, of which a great part 
ends in an or en ; as gebunben, bound. Others keep the 
Endings of the Prefent Tenfe ; as beoc, gebeot, beaten&c. 

There is no occafion for a Paradigm of the Verb Paf- 
five, becaufe it is made entirely by putting the Partici- 
ple Perfefr to all the Moods and Tenfes of the Verb 

beon ; as ic com gelupob, I am loved , &c. 


C H A P. X. 

Of the Verb Imperfonal. 

T HIS is exprefs’d, firfl , by COan, a Man ; fecondly , by 

hi, they ; thirdly , by hyz, it or that , and a Verb Sub- 

ftantive ; or fourthly , absolutely by a Verb of the 3 d Perfon, 

I. As, man hpymbe, they cry; he cries ; or, a Cry was 

made. So the old French, hom court , and the modern 

in court, they run. Some think this on is from the 

* * 

Italian v.m ; hence om one ; as one told me, &c. 

4 N e 
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\ x Ne hi ne atlaS, they do not light up . 

3 . bye yunpobe, it thunder d > hyz jxp ce al6, it 
was cold • 

4. Decj)e6en jfif, it was faid. 


Chap. XI. 

Of Verbs Irregular. 

x. ^lAngan, organ, to go. Perf eo6e, or geo6*. 

U Hence the Compounds in-eoSe, he went in 9 &c. 
2 . Gebm&an, to bind 3 and the like ; as geppmgan, to 
fcourge ; apinban, to weave ; bipinban, to involve , or 
wrap up ; pin6an, to find : make the Perfeft in an^> 
and the Participle Paflive in unben. 

T«can, to teach. Perf csehte. Imper. z xc. 

Teon, to lead . Perf. ruge. Imp. reoh, zeo (whence 
the Sea-term, tow ) Compounds are like it. 

Gepean, to fee . Perf. geyap. geyepen, Sight. 

Belgan, gebelgan, to be angry . Perf. b?alh, gebealh. 
Sapan, to fow. Perf. yep. Particip. papen. 

Spepian, Perf. ppop. 

bmgan, Perf hnah, hnag, to bend bimfelf. 

Sagan, Pref* ycih* Perf p^ah. So the Compoands. 
Bpucan, to do an Office* Perf. bpeac. 

Foppypcean, poppy pcan, to defir oy. Part, poppophee. 
Bearan, to beat. Perf. b^oz. 
bhhon, to laugh. Perf hloh. 

Beopgan, to beware . Perf. beoph* 

Abugan, to bend. Perf abeah. 

Bugan, bugean, bigean. Perf. beah, or big^e. 
Debugan. Perf gebig&e. Part gebegb, gebegefc# 
Kbpeogan, to fuffer. Perf. abpugon* 

Apacean, to awake. Perf apeah'e. 

Sranban, to fiand. Perf. yco5. So the Compounds. 
Fengan, to take Perf peng. 

Ceylagan, to firike 3 geploh. 


I 


Ofp- 
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Ofepppean, to cover ; Perf Prcf. opepppoh.' 

Spipan, to vomit j Perf. ppap. . 

Dpin6an, Perf. gparnb. PIu. 5pun6on, &c. 

Thefe, with the reft of the Irregular Verbs, may be found 

in the Saxon Dictionary. 

Adverbs and Conjunctions of all kinds may be found 

likewife in the Dictionary ; only obferve that a Nega- 
tion is exprefs’d by two Negatives ; as Ne om ic na 
Dpijx, I am not theChrifl . Hence Chaucer , I ne faidnone 
ill '■> and obferve, that Ne, by removing the c, makes 
up one Word, with Nouns and Verbs ; as n^uigum, 
for ne anigum. So Chaucer , I not what Men him call ; 
from ne pau, I know not , or wot not . 


Chap. XII. 

Of Prepofitions. 

jpRepofitions are either in ConJleuEtion , or Coinpofttion. 

i. In Conjlruftion. 

* 

Thefe Prepofitions govern an Accufttive : 

Togeanep, dgainft, &c. Teh , againft, and 6mb, or 
jmb. Bepopan. fijjzpcan. Suph. On. Opep. On- 
^ean- nean. neh. pop nean. bucon. bucan. o5. Eemang. 
beupux, -eox, -ox, -ix, -jh. u~an- gen geonb. begeon- 
$an- piSgeonban. fiS. anfclong. anblang. onblong- 

Thefe an Ablative or Dative. 

Be. To. Til. OQi*. Eemang. un6ep. op. on. an. zc- 
popan. copop an. onpopan. ( Note that zo is often put be - 
tvxen popan and the Cafe ; as popan co mibbum. ) becjmx. 
ppa. ppam- sc. bezpcan- pop. bepopan. binnon. human. 

bu”an. buvon. Innan- bupan. bupon, uppan, up. uppe* 

opep. 
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opep. sepcep. aep. 08. unpeop. ipto beheonan 

gehenb. <:opeap6. berpeonan, ynan. 

Note. Some of thefe govern an Accufative , Dative , 
or Ablative . 

Prepojitions put by themfelves are turn’d into Ad- 
verbs, and fometimes fet after the Nouns which they 
govern > as ic p~an6e on J?au healpe. *3 Jju ongean, / 
ftand on this fide , ok f/;e contrary. 

2. In Compofition ; 

Some are compounded with Nouns and Verbs, fome 
not. Thofe which are compounded, are ; emb, or 
ymb, Jnipii, ongean, o 3 , beuppx, agen, geonb, pi 5 , 

co, be, mib, unbep, op, copopan, ppam, Xc 9 pop, up- 
pe, opep, aeprep, xp. The compound Senfe of each is 
much the fame with the Ample, and both may be found 
with eafe in the Dictionary. 

The Adverb pa mob, together, in compofition, has 

the Senfe of mi6. 

Some Prepofitions are always found in Compofition ; 
as eb, again ; em, by Apocope for embe, and that for 
epen, or epn, even; emne, emne, the fame ; un, which 
has a privative Senfe , op, the lame, or us’d in deny- 
ing; 0$, from ; mif, figr^fying ™ ant or unlikenefs; pope, 
before , x y a privative Prepofition. 

Other Words compounded have the Nature of Pre- 
pofitions ; as epen, epr, piSep, an6. 

Interjections may all be found in the Die* 

tjonary. 



Some 
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Some Rules of SYNTAX. 

* 

% 

I. T 1 H E Ablative is often put abfolute ; as gebi- 
Jl sebum cneopum, with bended Knees , or Knees 
being bent. 

II Verbs put acquifitively , with to or for after them, 
govern a Dative ; as 5 if him bi66e, if he requires to him- 
felf 

III. Verbs of commanding, obeying , following, , giving) mi- 
nifying, refloring , feruing , reproving , forbidding , favouring , 
jkewing, } anfwering , lending , believing, judging , Thanks, 
and ruling, govern a Dative ? as, he bebeab J)am un- 
cl^nan gapce, he commanded the unclean Spirit. 

IV- Some govern two Accufatives ; as *] ge6o 
tone pihref pypSe, and let him do right to him . 

V. A reciprocal way of fpeaking is frequent ; as fat: 
hig hi 5 gebT^un, that they might pray. So the 
Reciprocals , il fe trompe, he is deceiv’d , or deceives him - 
/e/f : and ours ; I repent my felf 

VI. The fiolian, foligean, to fujfer , governs a 
Genitive ; as folige hip hybej*, */et him fujfer in his Body, 
or have corporal Punijhment. But this, and the like, is 
by an Ellipfis of the Accufative, seppypfclan, Lofs or P*- 
iw/g- 

VII. The helpan, to help , governs a Genitive ; 
Verbs of asking or defying, a Genitive of the Thing , On- 
bitan, to ta/fe, a Genitive . gemiupan, to pay, a Genitive 
or Dative : So Tyfigean, to grant. 

VIII. jBc-hpinan, to toac/?, has a Genitive , or an 

cufative ; fo cep an, to &z£e care ; seSpacan, to 

2 Vot*, Where a Verb governs any Cafe but an Accufa- 
tive or a Nominative , it is commonly by an Ellipfis 

of fome Word understood } otherwife all Verbs go- 
vern an or Nominat . 


IX. /*- 
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IX- Infinitives have an Accufotive before ’em ; as me 
habban, that I have. 

X. Verbs compounded govern the Cafes of their Prepo- 
fitions ; as eallum piScpaebon. they contradifted all things. 

XI- A Subflantive is often put between tints AdjeBives 
that agree with it in Cafe, Gender, and Number as na 
\xp eopiSiicpe ppa:-pa:6nyrpe, an& gepicenSpe, not in 
earthly and frail Ornaments. 

XII- Thofe Phrafes, in which a Prepofition is drawn 
back by a Noun or Pronoun , that it ought to be fee 
before, in the Order of Conftrufiion, are often join’d 
10 a Verb in the End of a Sentence ; as opep ealle pa 
j-cipe Be o he on ^cpife, for opep ealle pa pcipe on 
Be he pepipe, thro ’ all the Diocefe, in which he enjoins 
Penance. 

Additional Remarks. 

% 

t . Some Subflnntives are of the Doubtful Gender . 

2. All AdjeElives are not Materials , which end in en ; 

as mi6len, the Middle . 

3. Do b, mycel, lytel, are compar’d irregularly. 

Dob, bezrepe, berye, and pelopc. 

OQicel, mane, maspr. 

Lyuel, teppe, tepc. 

Add to thefe, ea< 51 ic, ea$pe, eaSepc ; yet the 
Adverb is regularly compard; as eaShc?, eafl- 
cop, eaSlicopz:.. 

4. Adje&lves ending in e, in the Mafculine, keep e in 

the Feminine and Neuter, and are of the Com- 
mon of Three ; as }?ep, jjeop, Jap, pipe, hie, bzc, 
and hoc fapiens. So pelige, happy. • 

5. Derpmne, two, may be put among the Numerals* 

* 

The next , and l aft , in this Co lied: ion will be the 
English Grammar, with a large 'Pre- 
face, which will not only be the compleateft extant, l >a 

will laft a Foundation for a Standard of the En^li/h 

Tongue. 


f 
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BOOKS printed for and fold bp J.Stone, 


near Bedford-Row, Grayx-Inn. 


T 


Places of the Old and New Teftament. 


* 

5 upon feleft 
Wherein the 


Sacred Text is reduc'd under proper Heads* explain'd* 
and illuftrated with the Opinions and Authorities of the 
Ancient Fathers, Councils* &c . By W. Beveridge* D.D. 
late Lord Bilhop of St* Afaph* Vol. 4. 

An Addrefs to Perfons of Quality and Eftate* By 
Robcn Nelfon , Efq; To which is added, an Appendix 
of fome Original and Valuable Papers. 

7! Lucretiut Cams, of the Nature of Things, in Six 
Books, tranflated into Englifh Verfe ; By Tbo.Creech , A.M. 
late Fellow of Wadham College in Oxford . In two Vols* 
Explained and illuftrated with Notes and Animadver- 
fions ; being a commit ll Dy MU ,B fif *^he Epicurean Phi- 

jofophy. . ruvs^VM I 

The Apologeticks&f m&±A^nt^TmJknian Philofopher 
Athenagcras , I. Fol t§pj£h Ji fiji a rfifl eig i t n • II* For the 
Truth of the Reljirrec^opo -Againfl: tie Scepticks and 


fions ; being a conj^kii SyMrPTTP^he Epicurean Phi- 

The Apologeticls#? Philofopher 

Athenagcras , I. Fol fijji a eig i t n • II* For the 

Truth of the Rellrrec^opp 3 16 Scepticks and 

Infidels of that AjjeJN t&getm ef^Ljjn a Fragment of 
fuflin Martyr on thtrOubjiifl uf rtlrRefurrection* not 
publifh’d in his Works. And two other Fragments : 
The one attributed to Jofephus : The other to Methodic, 
concerning the State of the Dead> Both from MSS. of 
the late Reverend Dr. Grabe . With the Original Greek 
printed in the Appendix. Done into Englifh, with Notes. 
To which are prefix'd two Diflertations : The one con- 
cerning the 'Jevtijh Notion of the Refurreftion ; The o- 
ther concerning Athenagoras and his Remains. By 
David Humphreys* B. A. of Trinity- College in Cambridge . 
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